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SEE “THE SHARKS” WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, ON PBS TV 


| ISTORY MAKES BORDERS, and 

borders often make history. Fromthe 

time the barbarians swept down on 

the earliest civilized communities of the 

Tigris and Euphrates-until today, a central 

political question of mankind has been— 
who owns what, and by what right? 

The United States, bounded by two 
oceans and normally friendly borders, has 
not feltthe full weight of the problem. But in 
a continent like Africa, where toclay’s bor- 
ders were drawn by yesterday's powers 
without regard to tribal and ethnic lines, the 
results are often nonsensical, Yet to change 
such borders would cause a new set of prob- 
lems ane troubles. Thus, different peoples 
who find themselves inside such an artificial 
border have little recourse but to seck a kind 
of nationhood, and that is the path most 
have followed. 

The question of borders pervades this is- 
sue of the GEOGRAPHIC—between East and 
West in Berlin, between mainland (hina 
and the island of Taiwan, and on a border 
around Jamestown, Virginia, between 
white settlers and Indians. This last expand- 
ed continually westward for 250 years and 
was a frontier of friction and combat 
throughout. Land granted by a distant king 
was thought to be held by right of conquest. 
But the Indian was there, on what se 
thought was his own land. 

Between the severed parts of the Third 
Reich thereis not only a border buta barrier. 
Europe has lived with the Wall because 
there has seemed no peaceable alternative. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC often tries to 
show both sides of a critical border, and 
sometimes we feel the effects of one. There 
are 60,000 Society members in West Ger- 
many, but only 39 in all East Germany. 

Some vears ago I visited Quemoy and 
Matsu, those fortified islands off the China 
coast, ata time when combat was in the air. 
That dangerous moment passed, and it-ap- 
pears now that this border may slowly yield 
to a noncombative salution. 

Borders need not make wars. They can be 
means for cooperation and peaceful com- 
promise. They can be mace to work as parts 
of a grand scheme, asin the Sinai—to be the 
subject of an article in a forthcoming issuc. 
The only certainty is that they will always be 
there. 7) : 
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Two Berlins— 

A Generation Apart 2 

Thith-six years after partition, historic Berlin 
seems permanently severed, with separate 
cities presenting—across the Wall—sharp 
contrasts in wealth, license, and ambition. 
Priit [. Vesilind and phategrapher Cotton 
Coulson visit both. 


New Clues toan Old Mystery 33 
Global detective work, aided by NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC readers, hetpa archaeologist 

Iver Noel Hume reconstruct the history of colonial 
Virginia's Wolstenholme Towne. Photographs 

by Ira Block and paintings by Richard Schlecht. 


The Amazing Frog-Eating Bat 78 
Armed with tape recorders and cameras, zoologist 
Merlin D. Tuttle discovers that a frog's love song 
can sound like a dinner bell to hungry bats on 
Barro Colorado Island in Panama. 


Taiwan Confronts a New Era 92 
Resilient, dynamic, ond authoritarian, Tatwan— 
home of the “derecognized” Republic of China— 
continues its economic success story as it 

tests the shifting political winds. By Noel Grove, 
with photographs by Jolun Chao. 


The Threatened Ways of 

Kenya's Pokot People = r20 
Anthropologist Elizabeth L. Meyerhoff lived for 
six years among Pokot farmers and herders 

of western Kenya. She and photographer 
Murray Roberts record their vanishing. costumes 
and traditional rituals. 


COVER: Touring U.S. soldiers witness the 
changing of the guard at a wor memorial in 
East Bertin: Photograph by Cotton Coulson. 
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Two World Wars marched across 
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Generation Apart 


military zones and political face to face, as do these U.S. and 
stalemate. Today's Berlin remains Fast German troops at East 
the focus of divided Europe and a Berlin's Memorial to the Victims 


point where ideological foes meet of Fascism and Milttarism. 








The Wall] 


Y HAT WOULD HAPPEN,” 1 
asked, “if the Wall were taken 
down?” Erhard Krack, Mayor of 

East Berlin, thumped his fingers 
on the polished wood of his desk. 

“What you are asking,” he replied with 
agitation, “is a philosophic question. Let us 
get back to reality." 

For Mayor Krack there were flats to 
build, potholes to fix, five-vear plans to ful- 
Hi. The Wall, ke the rising of the sunin the 
east, had become a fact of lite. 

But I forced the issue, anc he answered: 
“Personally, I don't think many of our citi- 
zens Would go over to the West. Our people 
have a good life. ... Those on the other side 
would come here and see that we have the 
superior system.” 

Two systems. Two German states. The 
gap between East and West Berlin seems 
ever deeper. Ten or 15 years ago, when the 
wounds of separation were fresh, one could 
have spoken of the “divided city.” Today 
there is no such city, only an island called 
West Berlin, encircled by a resentful Com- 
munist capital and its nation, the German 
Democratic Republic (GDRi, 

Perhaps the best way to sense the deep iso- 
lation of West Herlin is to drive, as I did, 
through East Germany—not on the four ac- 
cess highways that lead to West Berlin, but 
dang the tree-bordered back roads and 
through the somber hamlets of the Prussian 
plain into the eastern city 

The capital of the GDE rises smoothly 
and naturally, from farm to suburbto tram- 
line and city street, with only asimple sign to 
announce that vou have arrived, On that 
chilly March evening, acrid with the smoke 
of brown coal, [ walked down Unter den 
Linden, the only pedestrian on the storied 
main street of old Berlin. And, with only six 
policemen watching, [stood before the mag- 
nificent floodlit Brandenburg Gate, 18th- 
century symbol of Prussian military might, 
just east of the Berlin Wall. 

Bevond the gate, West Berlin glowed 
nink and orange against the clouds, and 
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The “death strip” stretches like o 
barren moat around West Berlin, uwoper 
night, with 100 miles of electric fences, 
potrols, floodiights, and vehicle traps 
between Inner ond outer walls char 


National Geographic, January 1982 


separate it from Eqat Berlin and the German Democroutic Republic (GDR). 

The “antifascist protective barrier,” os the East calls the Wall, was erected by the 
GOR in 1961 to stem o moss exodus to the West—a loss of three million people 
that threatened the foundations of the new state. Today, with improved 
conditions in the East and a tougher barrier, few riak their lives to cross over 
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Ignoring the Wall hos become the only sensible cowrse for most West Berliners 


such as this family of Turkish guest workers strolling tn t 


Since the atabilizing [971 Quoadnipantite Agreement, the Wall has became more of 
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Wert Seriin and Went 
the Berlin Adrfift supplied fl ri 

© Berlin Ac | eon 
the Savirt Union 
blocked access, 


NW ISLAND CITY, West Berlin 
lies deep in the GDR, a hundred 

miles from the Federal Republic 

of Germany. Nota constituent part 

of West Germany, it remains 

under the protection of France, 

(reat Hritain, and the United 

States, who honor the four-power 

eet ta2 agreements that divided Berlin 

~ inte four sectors. Now the 

oocupation seems tediously 
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permanent and 
West Berlin. a spirited but strugeling 
city dependent on funds from Bonn. 


AREA: 483 sq km-(185 smi). 
POPULATION: 7,177,000, about 9 
percent foreign workers. ECONOMY: 40 
percent of work force in indusire— 
electrical equipment, engineering, 
tobacco products, chemicals, and 
textiles. LAND USE: 20 percent of land 
tren is woods, lakes and rivers, oF 
parklands, 7.5 percent i agricultural 


National Geographic, January 1982 









EAST HE FOURTH SECTOR 
ERLIN has become the capital of 
the GDR, a fact not wholly 
conceded by the Western alles, 
While they maintain embassie= 

| jn East Berlin, they enforce the 
letter of the fout-power accords, 
sending symbolic daily “flag 
tours” in military cars to patrol 
the eastern half of the caty. 

The Russians, in turn, conduct 


similar patrols in the West. 


ANA: 403 4 ker (156 sj mil. 
POFULATION: 1,144,000, no 
significant minorities, ECONOMY: 
30 percent of work force in 
goverment, electrical equipment, 
chemicals, textiles, food 
processing. WATERWAYS: 
182 km (109 mi) of 
navigable 
WaHlerwiays 
in both East 
nod West Herlin, 
all controlled by 
the GDR. 
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Two Berlins—A Generation Apart 


spilled over a wash of sound—muffled car 
horns, the whine of shifting gears, the whir 
of machines and neon lights, a muted hum of 
voices and trailing notes of loud music—like 
rapids heard beyond a still pool of water. 

Behind me was only silence, the soft yel- 
low of streetlamps, and the scrape of a jack- 
boot asa policeman shifted his weight on the 
grit-covered sidewalk, guarding a city of 
profound and earnest propriety. 

It was easy, then, to see how West Berlin, 
an alien enclave set a hundred miles deep 
in the GDR, appears to the East—self- 
indulgent, chaotic, corrupt, mocking. 

Tronically, Berlin began divided, as two 
small l3th-century trading settlements, 
Berlin and Kalin, on opposite bunks of the 
River Spree. Neither town was disposed to 
unity, even after town fathers forged a po- 
litical alliance around 1300. 

The history of Berlin reads like a catalog 
of rule by the heavy hand, a city elevated, 
manipulated, and destroyed bya succession 
of powerful men, In the [Sth century it was 
the base of the electors of Brandenburg, on 
the fringe of the Holy Roman Empire; in the 
1700s the capital of Prussia under the Ho- 
henzollern kings; it was the seat of Kaiser 
Wilhelm's German Empire; and the intimi- 
dating showcase of the Third Reich by 1933. 

In a headlong forced march through the 
past three centuries, Berlin suffered inva- 
sion and repression as well as dis- 
pensed it. Itabsorbed.a rich texture 

of immigrants—French Hugue- 
nots, Russian aristocrats, Jewish 
merchants. It wallowed in the 
erime and exploitation of the L9th- 
century industrial revolution. It strut- 
ted about as the center of European 
intellectual and cultural life in the 

1920s. And, in the Gétterdimmerung 
of World War I, it collapsed into 2.6 billion 
cubic feet of rubble. 

“The war has never ended in Berlin,” I re- 
marked to Theophil Sawadda, an executive 
in West Berlin, who, as a Webrmacht leu- 
tenant, defended the city in its final days. 

“Ves. Neither has the shooting,” he said. 

Germans shooting Germans, he meant. 

The solution to the Berlin “problem” is no 
closer than it wasin 1945. The armed forces 
of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France, now called “protective” rather than 
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Separated from both stiles, the tromicaliy 
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West Berlin's Bernauer Street (above! 
On the 20th anniversary of the Wall 
(left), West Germans representing the 
International Association for Human 
ly 
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hifhed-oat the Wall since 1961, Crosses bear 
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The poster warns: “Attention citizens! 
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“occupation” powers, still maintain a pres 
ence in the city according to wartime and 
postwar agreements, entrenched in their re 
spective sectors of West Berlin. The fourth, 
less than eager, ally, the Soviet Union, 
flaunts its sector as the capital of the GDK. 

Between 19045 and 1961. Berlin was the 
hot point of the cold war born of the division 
of Europe. Three million people thed the 
East, about half of them through West Ber- 
lin, the “referendum of the feet" that choked 
the Marienfelde Center with a® many as 
2 000 teturees a das 

The brutish Wall was becun on August 
14. 1961, with Berliners on both sides star- 
ing in numb disbelief at the workmen and 
their oversecrs 

In 1971 came the Quadripartite Agree- 
ment, The East agreed to guarantee West- 
erners unimpeded access to West Berlin 
across the GDR, and West Berliners 30 days 
a year to Visit friends and relatives in the 
East. The West acknowledgerl the East Ger- 
man state, paving the wav for both Ger- 
manvs entry into the United Nations in 
LO73. Since then Berlm has remained sur- 
prisingly stable in a world atmosphere 
crackling with be! 

Strangely enough, this tenuous stability 
now depends on the Berlin Wall. The obsta- 
the human flood that 
threatened ta empty the (DR of its ablest 
and brightest and has restored order to the 
chacs of daily confrontations. A generation 
hasmatiuredin East Berlin knowing nothing 
else, Anver has ebbed to resignation 
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Tightened Security Inhibits Escapes 
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now 100 miles (166 kilometers) long, sur- 
rounding practically the entire city of West 
Berlin, Concrete puard towers, manned ‘by 
Grenztrappen—border troops—loam above 
the border strip al firing-range imtervals 
Vehicle traps, fakir beds of upturned spikes, 
harbed wire, vicious dogs, clectoc fences 
lloocdhights, and trip alarms complete the 
“SeCUnILY Zone. 

Escapes from bast Germany to West Ber 
lin have dried to a trickle of 12.amonth. An 
average of fewer thanten people still test the 
Wall itself. Only a few succeed—a man slip 
ping tothe Westin a glider, two unassuming 


men with a stepladeder. As life in the GOR 
improves, most fond the risk far too great 
Said one man who escaped in 1961, “If Thad 
a choice ti Wel [ wouldn't risk rr’ life to fet 
out, neteven msk- a prison term 

Escapes can aléo be purchased from clan- 
destine organizations that charge from 
$14,000 to $60,000 per body. The GDR 
itself offers political prisoners to West 
(sermany for thousands of marks, ridding 
the state of dissidents and bringing much 


l2 


needed Western currency into its coffers. 


The city’s seven crossing pomts often 
function as political valves, their flow linked 
to the temperature of East-West relations 
In October 1980, in the wake of the social 
upheaval in Poland, East German author- 


ities raised the dail moncy-exchange 
equirements for Western adult visitors to 
East Berlin from 6.5: nonrefundable marks 
to 25, and also began applying the exchange 
toll against previously exempt pensioners 
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EAST BERLIN 





In the capital city, the allegiance of the young remains the 
hope of the socialist future. On May Day, Young Pioneers 


hoist a portratt of party leader Erich Honecker. 











UNDERSTAND East Berlin, | 
heard again and again, I had to see 
that the East hacl been the heart of 
the city, the Stadtmitte; the West 
was only the “suburbs of the bourgeoisie.” 
And that the ferocious bombing that leveled 
Berlin was naturally directed onto its most 
important sections. And whereas the West 
was quickly restored with Marshall Plan 
money, East Berlin was further ravaged by 
a vengeful and suffering Soviet Union, 
Industries and resources were stripped; 
reconstruction seemed hopeciess. 

That was base zero—when time began for 
the new social order, and time simply 
stopped for the old, While the West turned 
to the United States as a role model to regain 
its self-respect, the East had only the Rus- 
sians, who were not widely admired. So the 
German culture in the East—its sense of 
order and formality and manners, its values 
and prejudices, and its entire sublayer of 
private life—simply froze. 

“Tf vou want to feel what Berlin was like 
before the war,” a West German friend told 
me, “go visit the East.” 

Young wgirts still curtsy there. Streetcars 
rattle and sing on boulevards of polished 
stone. Neon lightis an infant art. Paper, not 
plastic, wraps the Bratwurst. Parents are 
still respected and obeyed. The Stempel, the 
bureaucrat's rubber stamp, sanctifies each 
of life’s steps. And the streets remain full, as 
they were in 1939, of military uniforms, 

On the other hand, East Berlin has 
emerged as the most prosperous city in East- 
etn Europe, While to Western eves there 
is drabness; a monotony in the plodding 
respectability, and a lack of charm, Eastern 
visitors see East Berlin as a heartening 
achievement. 

Thecity center, only ten years ago a weed- 
choked warren of public ruins and apolo- 
getic storefronts, now rears with high-rise 
apartments and grandiose government 
buildings—architecture of the shoe-box 
school, but solid. Two Swedish-built hotels, 
the Palasthotel and the Metropol, offer 


subdued but first-class accommodations, 
And at the site of the palace of the Hohenzol- 
lern kings sits a massive cube of marble and 
copper-colored glass, the Palace of the Re- 
public, which harbors the government's leg- 
islative body and says to all those who might 
venture through Checkpoint Charlie, “We 
have arrived,” 

Less visible inner-city areas still molder 
peacefully, untouched since the war, but 
tourist sites like the German State Opera 
have been meticulously restored. And 
housing units are being renovated, at no cost 
to the cecupants, at the rate of 500 flats a 
veor in the working-class district of Prenz- 
lauer Berg. 


A Showcase for Socialism 


East Berlin is a sprawling commercial 
center of 1.1 million people only 30 miles (48 
kilometers) from the Polish border. In the 
north, the district of Pankow fades into gar- 
den houses, farms, and the stink of fertilizer. 
Here the remains of Berlin's villages, though 
bruised and torn, still huddle around their 
churches, and town cemeteries are heavy 
with cold marble stones of the old Prussian 
aristocracy. 

In the east, new-town satellite projects 
have turned suburbs like Marzahn and the 
junction of Leninallee and Ho-Chi-Minh- 
Strasse into sweeping construction sites, 
homes for more than 100,000 people. The 
landscape teems with children and play- 
rrounds, saplings guved by wires, new 
grass—the master-planning boards sprout- 
ing tolife. The city-wide goal is 300,000 new 
and renovated flats by 1990, enough to 
eliminate the housing shortage. 

In the south, in Ropenick, a district dam- 
aged little by the war, there is a whimsical 
brick and stained-glass town hall, a Hohen- 
zollern castle on a river island, and 17th- 
century houses sageme comfortably against 
each other over cobblestone streets. 

Thirteen lakes and 55 miles of water- 
Ways moisten and refresh the valley of the 
Spree River, and 30 square miles of wooded 


All roads lead to Lenin Square near the central city, where scores of modern 
apartment blocks help house East Berlin's growing population. Living standards 
are on the rise os well, and security compensates for the drabness of state- 
organized life. One generation has already matured tn the isolated new society. 


lwo Berlins—A Generation Apart 
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The official face of the city is the central showpiece of trade and tourism called 
Alexanderplote, a place ringed with offices, hotels, and well-stocked department 


Notional Geographic, fanuary 1982 
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lands and 10 campsites offer pine-scented 





respite from the clamor of industrialization 

Although the state heatedly seeks to sepa- 
rate itself trom the Nazi past, Prussian mill 
tary tradition has not lost a stride in hast 
Berlin. It honors the Memorial to the Vic- 
tims of Fascism and Militarism with steel- 
helmeted bancdsmen tra-ra-ing Prussian 
marches, while goose-stepping guards in 
heavy black boots slam about the front of the 
memorial with rifles 

Vet only in the past few Vea©>s have the 
Prussian roots been acknowledged by acau 
thous but increasingly confident state. And 
the word “German: ts just now losingits bit- 
ter taste, Select figures such as Martin 


Luther have been é¢levated to the socialist 
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most «¥mbolically, the 


Frederick the (reat. 


banished ta Potsdam for 30 years, has been 
ramountedon its pedestal on Unter den Lin 
den. All day people come and just stare at 
the reborn “Comrade Fritz" with affectior 

From the Prussian past, too, East Berlin- 
ers have inherited a stoic sense of duty and 
industriousness, Intheir 20 vearsof isolation 
they have goaded the East German eronomy 
to the highest level of all the Saviet bloc 


COUNtrHES, & position that seemed only rea- 


sonable to some East Berliners, Said one: 


“OF course [ have it better than the Bulgar- 
tans. I'm a German.’ 

4t the 7th October machine-tool facts rm 
in the districtot Marzahn, Lasker a foreman 
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named Brickner how he felt about the re- 
cent labor unrest in Poland 

‘Frankly,” he said, “we don't understand 
what the Poles want to do with their strikes 
Asa worker you have to work. But then, in 
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A party man gave me the most chilling 
look at the Rast German attitude toward 
political clissent. “Dubtek,” he said, refer- 
ring to the leader whose liberalizing Prague 
Spring brought the 1968 Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, “was to us as the Avatollah 
Khomeni is tovou. 

Materially, East Berliners live better than 
they did in 1939, but continually, almost 
perversely, they compare themselves with 
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As the prewar culfurol center of tis 
‘ity, Bast Berlin still attracts many Wes 
Berliners to the State Opera House and 


Rertolt Brecht's Berliner Ensenbli 
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lwo Berlins—A Generation Apar 


the more affluent West Berliners. The Wall 
remains an embarrassing, unspoken acimis- 
sion that somethingis fundamentally wrong 
inthe society, and there remains the difficult 
task of explaining to the new generation 
exactly why it is there. 

The answers are couched in terms of the 
future, for the GDR is an immense human 
experiment. It operates here under laborato- 
ry conditions, with a captive population, If 
anyone can make Communism work, most 
Western analysts agree, it will be the GDR. 

Sacrifice and solidarity demand a com- 
mon enemy, so the guilt of German fascism, 
purged from the East German past, has 
been transferred to West Germany, where it 
has been augmented by what Eastern ideo- 
logues consider its natural extensions— 
capitalism and Western “imperialism.” 
Although Christianity has made a strong 
comeback, the struggle against these isms of 
the West, and for “Peace.” defines the moral 
base of what has become a secular state re- 
ligion, “Heaven” is a Communist future. 
“The Good" is what comes from hard work. 
“Evil” is tangible as well, and comes everv 
day on three Western channels. 

Against West Berlin radio and television, 
standard fare for East Berliners, the ideo- 
logical battle sometimes seems like a tread- 
mill for Dr. Klaus-Peter Kosanke, director 
of a youth activities center. 

“T canspend an entire hour onour TV try- 
ing to explain the value of human life, and 
how people need peace,” said Dr. Kosanke, 
“and then a young person can simply switch 
the channel and watch something like The 
Green Berets-or some violent Western. It 
destrovs all the values we try to teach.” 


For the Children, Anything 


While sidewalks may crumble and house- 
wives may queue for vegetables, nothing 1s 
spared on the development of the young. In 
the district of Képenick, a million and a half 
children a vear glory in a colossal Pioneer 
Palace, a complex of sports and hobby facili- 
ties—Olympic-size swimming pool, gymna- 
sium, ballet stuchio, rooms for chemistry, 
pottery, puppetry, model-airplane build- 
ing, folk singing. One room simulates space- 
flight (page 28), with videotaped scenes of 
earth during blast-off, All are free, 

By the time they reach age 14, East Berlin 
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children also know what is expected of 
them, and the ceremony called Jugend- 
weihe, symbolizing the beginning of adult- 
hood, leaves. no doubts, 

For the Jugendweihe of School No. 39 in 
Berlin’s Lichtenberg district, a full pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra in black tie 
had been summoned to play Handel and 
Mozart, and retired Adm. Waldemar Ver- 
ner was assigned to make a speech. 

“Itisa true privilege,” he said, “for you to 
be livingin the GDR, because you have hope 
for solidarity, equality, and freedom of the 
individual. We should not forget the terror 
of capitalism, .. . It brings inflation, degen- 
eracy, no hope for peace, and constant ag- 
gression against the socialist countries... . 
There is nothing as glorious as fighting 
against the bad demon of imperialism.” 

Later, as the gathering dispersed for 
picture taking, there was talk of a hefty new 
im in GDR life—materialism. 

“We were more idealistic,” one parent 
lamented. “Now the important things seem 
to be the presents the young ones get— 
radios, cassette recorders, even motorcy- 
cles. There is a lot.of status seeking.” 

Integral to the master social plan is East 
Berlin's Humboldt University. Once, as the 
University of Berlin, it was the center for an 
academic ¢lite that included physicists Max 
Planck and Albert Einstein, as well as phi- 
losopher Karl Marx, Today it serves in part 
as the social research division of the state, 
far removed from the ivory tower. 

“At present, labor psychology may be the 
mostimportant work wedo,” said Professor 
Dr. Dieter Klein, the university's vice presi- 
dent for social sciences. “You see, produc- 
tivity is much higher in West Germany than 
inthe GDR, and this puts a lot of pressure on 
qur people, It makes things verv difficult 
spiritually. Peaple in a capitalistic society 
have an automatic drive to produce. But 
here, there is no unemplovment, so there is 
no competition. 

“Formerly,” Dr. Klein continued, “we 
Communists thoucht it would take a shorter 
time to convince people. If they sce that we 
are building a peaceful society, and that we 
care for social progress, we thought, they 
will work as hard as possible. We see now 
that this is not self-evident.” 

For those of college age, socialist fervor is 
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whipped: fe annually at the International 


Festival of Political Song—patterned, said 
Dr ae inke, after the American hoote- 
ninny. In the corridors Of Seelenbinder 
Hall, long-haired musicians, Cuban ex 
change students, and Angolans with Pales 
tinian kerchiets milled about the display 
stands buying beer, sausages, pinwheels, 
and buttons espousing Salvadoran guerru 
as, A corps of Insh bagpipers wailed work 
songs in the vestibule, and Volkspolicer cor- 





porals danced a jizin the balcony 

From an East German student, whose po 
litical button spoke for American Indians 

The Black Hills are not for sale”), | 
learned: “All workers are oppressed in 
America, If workers could vote, they would 
vote Communist It's just that they haven't 
heard of the Marxist-Leninist theory vet,” 


Little Sparkle in Workadav World 


Realities dampen such enthusiasm as the 
Wf aver- 





woarkine life begins in earnest. Fe 
age East Berliner, things are essentiall 
dull. More than 80,000 (West Berliners say 
far more) still live in run-down pockmarked 
apartments with community toilets and 


i 
coal-burning stoves 





The future looks preordained and pedes- 
trian. Thirty-six vears of Communism has 
created a city of villagers sacle dramed of 
much of their urban drive and joie de vivre 
The man on the street seems Weary and 
accepting. the Communist Party member 
belligerent wit! lecication Spoantaneity 
and individual initiative are generally mis- 
trusted: the boat is left unrocked 

Yet the average income & relahvery ha 
akeout BM lamonth Rent may be S50, a hus 
ride seven cents. Couples receive credits of 
=? (00 from the state to start households, 


and pay back decreasing amounts a5. chil- 





dren are born 

“We have a hich standard of living.” on 
irreverent young man told me, “because 
Berlin is so close to the border. We're kind of 
a shopping window for the socialist bloc. 

But the most serious shopping 1s done in: 
state-run subeconomy of Intersnops, WV at 
anyone with Western currency can buy 
products—canned goods, detergents, TV 
sets, blue jeans—trom the West. Contro- 
versy rages over the Intershops. 7] snap with 
latives in West Berlin are Kept in steady 





Pula Me nia—A Geeranion Apart 
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cost of about S&.500, takes even longer fo East Berlin. [t remains a society of com- 
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meetings a party 
know that what he's saving 1s nonsense 
he'll know that yeu 

In defense, people retreat into famils 
and hobbies. Neighborhoods turn them 
aclves off from the world, and streets are 


Society s shortcomings are 
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empty at night 
rationalized away in the name of security, 
and the inaccessible outside world i cast-in 
black and white 

"What right did vou Americans 
destroy Vietnam?” one man blurted as I sat 
with him at acafé in RC penic ke. 

Lasked him about the Wall 
“That's another story,” 
“Every man needs his freedom to ¢o where 
he wants. But here there are no decisions to 
be made. I have mv job; [cannot be fired 
[here are problems, but not like in the West 

with inflation and cries and crime.” 

He asked me what Americans thought of 
the GDR, and IT told him, 

“That's the trouble,” he sig “We havea 
very clear picture of the West, but you seem 
to have the wrong picture of us 

Western visitors can only mean prob! 
for most Rast Berlin families. My West Ger- 
man tral rand I accepted an invitation 
for dinner fi from anenthusiastic ancl beaming 


have to 


answered 














YOUN Woman Who promised to make a piz 
bitawkward when we 
apartment in 


aa Mut thines were a 
arrived at her fourth-floor 





Prenzlauer Berg. She hac mot checked first 
with her husband 

“This sort of thing 1 not done,” he told 
curtly, and asked us to move our West Ger- 
man Ford, which we had parked in front of 
the apartment buuding, to a location down 
the block, After several hours of nervous 
emall talk, no pizza materialized, and we 
finally tet. Alaw forbids GDR citizens, we 
learned later, from making contact with 
Western journalists wi special permis- 
sion from the state 

"You have a small circle of friends that 
vou trust,” another former East Berliner 
told me, “but you wouldnt even tell your 
very best friends the truth about what you 
think. | have ted two lives all my life.’ 





Weekends Are for Plaving 


Most Bast Berliners spend their week- 
ends in the pursuit of leisure—the serious, 
methocionl pursint, ttneed harciv be added, 
of people who are just now learning how to 
relax again. The parks and numerous sports 
facthities, feeding the (sDR’s passion and 
best known international success, are filled 
with earnest lemions of runners, swimmers, 
and bicyclists 

At the Tierpark 
rrounds of an old Prossian manor house 
necistunt director Dr. Hans-Grinter Petzold 
showed me through the expansive gardens 


lanimal park) on the 
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Gther problems arise as well. “I find 
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Western pop unavoidably leaks into East 
Berlin, but traditional culture 15 still the 
city’s pride. West Berliners, some 
or allied military uniforms, filter mighth 
through Checkpoint Charlie aah aa 
ing fora performance Pah Magic Finite at 
the State Uper Roof at 
the Comic Opera, ora Bertolt Brecht drama 
atthe Berliner L.nsembile. 

Joachim Tenschert, stage manager of the 
Berliner Ensemble, spoke with me ove! 
cognac and sandwiches. An intense man 
with imploring eves, he has directed theater 
1a 
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The painful past remains with Berlin's ofc, In the 
lewish cemetery in Prenzlauer Berg (below), 
Christophe Frankenberg waters flawers on the 
eTuVve of Mis cowernite 3 era fealiect Ey a er nal 
during the final days of World War I 
Ata summer cottage in. Wetssensee (right) Albert 
Risch grows and sells flowers; paintings by his 
wife, Hildegard, decorate their wall GOR 
nensioners qualify for 30 days’ annul 
West. Only then does the Wall become o sumpie 


border, ond Berliners are truce Berliners once again 
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units of production, the lectures are over, underwear, “Nobody looks there,” she said 
and their memories are free to roam. Even with smug satisfaction 

the Wall opens up. Women over 60 and men 
over 65 qualify for vearly 30-day visas to 
West Berlin. Some stay, but most are con- The working class had 1ts day on May 
tent just to visit. Pensions provide for their when practically the entire city massed or- 
basic needs. Except for a few: One 71-  derly cosa ded of dlotitariesonthn broad 
year-old woman at the Friecrichstrasse rail- Karl-Marx-Allee, bearing flowers and giant 
way Station, for example, had just smug- posters of Communist heroes, Groups of 
gled a West Berlin television-program guide athletes—cyclists on their bikes, fencers, 
past the border guards, rolled up in her rowers, and gymnasts—streamed by, al 


Parade Syvmbolizes Order 
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followed bya boisterous waveof Young Pieo- crowdcametolife, cheering and raising fists 


neers and columns of fabeue-clad Aamsat of solidanty. Parents lifted their children to 
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The demonstration route was cordoned Hanecker, who waved back with a gentle, 





off, and people caught attempting tosneak beatific smile 
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cut of the parade were hustled back into the One young couple passed by without 
= ! | — | Boas hreakine stride. a he won i 
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In front of the GDR’s Communist Party Paris?” And the flow of the crowd carried 


leader Ench Honecker, where [ stood, the them swifthy on into anonymity. 
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Merrymakers toss a giant balloon on the lawn of the Reichstag, 
once parliament of a united Germany, today a poignant 


symbol of the past in a vibrant, unsettling Western enclave, 









VY THE HAVEL RIVER where the 
’ border runs midstream, an old man 
tendedalonge fishing poleinthe shade 
of West Berlin's Grunewald Forest. 

“Catching East or West fish today?” I 
asked him, hoping to test the traditional wit 
of the true Berliner. 

*Mixed.” 

“How do vou tell which is which?” 

“The East ones wear party buttons.” 

“Aha, Are-vou a Berliner?” 

“Ao,” 

“How long have you lived in Berlin?” 

“Sixty-five years,” 

“Do vou think.” Dasked, scrambling to 
stay on top of the conversation, “the Rus- 
sians will ever invade Berlin?” 

“No: it's not important enough. Thev 
would @o straizht to France. The United 
States and the Soviet Union are dividing the 
world up between themselves. Well. . . this 
time I won't have to fight.” 

All has been quict on the front, The 
12,000 troops of the Western allies seem 
almost symbolic, ike the Swiss Guards at 
the Vatican, for the city of West Berlin is 
encircled by half a million soldiers of the 
Warsaw Pact—350,000 Russians and 
150,000 East Germans. 


West Berlin: A Special Case 


West Berlin is nota constituent part of the 
Federal Republic of Germany; technically it 
is governed by the Western allies, But it has 
become a welfare cast kept solvent by trans- 
fusions of West German funds that pay more 
than half its budget, including 400 million 
dollars a vear for allied protection. 

For the first ime, some Berliners are serie 
ously reevaluating the continued need to be 
protected. Optimists calculate the GDR 
bleeds the West for =o much IM access taxes 
and other revenues that it prefers to keep the 
status quo. Besices, they say, ifthe lights go 
out in West Berlin, they go out in London 
too. In last summer's mayoral election, a 
left-leaning coalition called the Alternative 
List gained more than 7 percent of the yote 
on a platform that included drastic reduc- 
tion of allied troops: 

Governing Mayor Richard von Weiz- 
sacker, whose Christian Democratic Party 
ended 35 vears of Social Democratic Party 
dominance in West Berlin, thinks the troops 
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are a sensible deterrent to any invasion. 
“There was an assumption after the 1971 
agreements that Berlin as a political prob- 
lem had disappeared,” he told me. “This 1 
certainly not true. Berlin is geographically 
and politically inthe middle of the main fact 
of Europe—the division of Europe. [If you 
take us oul of international politics. then we 
are nothing but a problem—a bundle of two 
million peaple to be supported somehow." 

Still, there i4 a feeling that the era. of con- 
frontation is over. A mood of anticlimax 
hangs over the streets. Leaders search for 
adrenaline. The East looks on, confidently 
expecting a steady ¢rosion of will. 

“Germany i without a capital, like a qi- 
ant without a head,” actress-author Hilde- 
gard Knef told mein her Grunewald home, 
“hut Berlin is still its least provincial city.” 

ltremainéa vibrant, brawling, and vigor- 
ous metropolis of splinter groups, subcul- 
tures, and artistic ferment, energized by the 
push and pull of tension and release. 

“Berlin is like a hot trying pan,” artist and 
sculptor Emanuel Scharfenberg said. “Put 
something in and it burns right away.” 

And yet, there is an unruffled, business- 
as-usual core to the city, and a widespread 
and wistful urge for a normal life. Manv 
children have grown up with only a vague 
notion of their abnormal circumstances, and 
the Wall does not surround every life. 

West Berlin is still the biggest city in Ger- 
many, both in size and population, and the 
largest industrial center between Paris and 
Moscow. Its gross production is half that of 
the entire nation of Denmark. Some of its 
problems are those of many Western cities— 
loss of population, inadequate housing, 
unemployment caused by automation of 
industries. But in West Berlin these are 
compounded by the political uncertainties 
and cumbersome logistics of isolation, Cor- 
porate headquarters have left for Hamburg, 
Munich, or Stuttgart. 

Twenty percent of all Berliners are over 
65, compared to 15 percent in West Ger- 
many. Another 272 percent are under 21— 
many of them students, adventurers, drift- 
ers, taking advantage of the draft-exempt 
status of Berlin residents. Gastarbeiter, 
guest workers, form another 9 percent, In 
the middle is a worrisome dearth of mid-life 
married couples with children, backbone 
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's work force, and also its future 

Phe city's labor department ca 
West Grerman cities for settlers and 
rhage of monetary incentives for 
skilled laborers. Little has worked. Said ad- 
ministrater (serhard Voirt wryly, “We are 
considering a power-oul, like the one vou 
had in New York City Wine months late 
there was & great increase in population.’ 

Savs Robert Layton, who as head ol the 
Berlin Economic Development Corporation 
prapples with attracting industry to, Weat 
Berlin, “This city is better than its reputa- 
tion. In three vears we have brought in 85 
ompanies and 500 million dollars 
Investment. [Che tnvestment rate 1 
than tn West Germany 
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with East Berlin, of course. Nobody bothers 
to make a comparison with the East. We 
have to be better than Madrid. Milan. Lon- 
don. We could become a symbol, the best 
city in West Germany.” 


Woodlands Ease Urban Pressures 


From the air West Berlin looks like a piece 
of jigsaw puzzle, bounced by the bare 
earth, 0 vard-wide GM “death strip 
The city has no hinterlands to support and 
nourish it. But within its limits are $0 square 
miles of lakes Bnd woodlands with 
deer and wild a ir, the largest green area ol 
any city inthe w Sak gEk prea Gan for 
the tensions of isolation 

space is methodically allotted. At Grune- 
wald Lake, one beac h 18 for families with 
another for a thire 
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In the northern village of Liibars, the 
farmers row wheat and barley in Spandau 
inthe west, where Nazi war criminal Rudolf 
Hess lives out a lonely sentence, residents 
till speak of “woing to Berlin.” In the south- 
west, the hamlet of Steinstiicken reaches 
into the GOR like a cherry connected by a 
stem of wadl-lined road—another box tn a 
city of bones in boxes. 

My room in the Hotel Continental seemed 
out of Christopher Isherwood's Berimn Sto- 
resof the 1930s. Inananteroom with potted 
ferns and the soft light of frosted glass, J 
would sit and listen to birds singing in the 
Ainterioef, the quiet courtyard between the 
col slane buildings. 

The maid was a buxom Italian named 
Victor, the night deskman an entertain- 
thely wild-eved socialist. [he assistant man- 
ager, Artur Vogrt, hobnobbed with the city's 
past, and liked to say things like: “I knew 
Marlene Dietrich when she served: cognac.” 
And best ofall, the hotel sat righton the Kur- 
firstendamm., Ku'damm for short, West 
Berlin's bazaar of affluence and excess 

But it's not what it used to be, said Artur 
“Tt's all going downhill. The good shops are 
moving out, and what's coming in their 
place? Peep shows and hamburger stands 
They kill the city.” 

The street life of the new West Berlin 
swirls around the ruins of Kaiser Wilhelm 
Church, left as a memorial to the war. On 
the corner of Joachimstalerstrasse, build- 
Ings are stacked Hike marzipan cakes frosted 
with neon, and billboards hawk suntan lo- 
tion and blue movies. In the Cate Kranzler, 
the grande dames of Berlin, with their hel- 
metlike felt hats, sip Berliner Weisse mil 
Schuss, white beer injected with raspberry 
avrup. Many elegant shops remain, gleam- 
ing with porcelain and leather goods. In the 
opulent KabeWe department store, shop- 
pers are faced with whole wild boars, fresh 
lion meat, and 1,400 kinds of sausage 

Demonstrations are almost routine in a 
city politically obligated to tolerate free ex- 
pression. Special-interest groups popup and 
down like hand puppets to shout out their 
causes—anarchists hooting al capttalism, 
left-wing Turks battling “imperialism,” 
right-wing Turks battling left-wing Turks, 
environmentalists protesting dirty alr. 

“Berlin demands very much from you,” 
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The brotherhood of protest sweeps 
full ecole across a city morally obfipoted 


to tolerance, os young West Germans 
flock to West Bertin for its een edge of 
ercitementas wellas for the draft 
exemption accorded residents 
Dernonstrations aeainst the housing 
shortage fonite the streets (above), and 
equoticrs occupy more Lea funded 
vacartt houses. Aisin the Kreazberg hone 
of this young squatter (right), some 
landlords have retaliated by destroying 
nlumbing and heating fixtures, Recent 
demonstrations huve been more 


polttcal—protesting CU. 5. nuclear 


missiles in Europe 
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saicl artist and cultural gacily Ben Warzin, 
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10 Plants ginkgo trees throughout the city 
and calls it“action art.” “You can't overlook 
all the problems here. You just can't close 
VOUr€Vts 2nd Pense to sce 


“LT COUPEE 


HI Urse,” Gd his eves spat Sparks O01 
cunning, “you could join the civil service.” 

Cin the Ru'damm.and inits 200 cafés, res- 
taurants, and Aneipen (pubs) wander the 
rich and the destitute, the low and the hich 
American GIs in cowboy hats, Lolitas in 
aluminum jump suits, punkers with green 
hair, sidewalk-wide bevies of 
tourists, Hare 


about in saffron robes, 





Bavari iti 
Krishna disciples leaping 


and roller skaters 


crobwticall and out of it all 
Berlin is 
Haae, whose transvestite nightclub comes 
close to the popular image of Cabaret. “It's 
anti-chic. You can dress any wavy you want, 
cho just about anything vou want. Berlin has 
a history of And,” shi 
throatihy, “T lo-o-0-ove decadence.” 
West Berlin « faced with 
immediate problems. the Turkish 
workers and an influx.of young people from 
West Germany searching for good times 
In 1961 the Wall closed off 60,000 East 
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relaxed,” says Rom 


decadence Said 


two more 
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Berlin workers from their jobs in the West, 


: ibs i 
and the Oks 


went recruiting. Italians, 





Yugoslavs, and Turks poured into Vest 
Berlin, and today compose a fifth of thi 
work force, While other nationalities were 
quickly assimilated, the Islamic Turks i 
lated themselves from what they considered 
a permissive society. The district of Areuz- 
bere, charming but seedy, became a-virtual 
Turki hetto. Paradoxically, most Turks 
want to stay In West Berlin 

Comnce here, the Turkish worker takes acl- 
vantage of West Berlin's system of Arnder- 
geld, child money paid for each child 
Extended families crowed into small fats 
‘nel schools must cope 
With children who speak very little German 
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With high rises ike hillocks on thi 


Prussion plait, the satellite town of 
Marhisches Viertel blends 60,004) flat 
dwellers tito tie quict streets-of 
Reinickenior, A factory oonniex 
sorowis on the left. Phe wrban 
environment fades quickly into the 


—————— | a SE ae si 
TaLITeTegds oF Pura Ai, irs Gia More fo 


the bain 
Despite the fobled “Berliner Laft'— 
the valley's bractiee air—fewer and 
fewer middle-class West Germans are 
content to build their future in a 


climate of uncertainty, and many move 
. i 
elsewhere. 
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said Angela Esch, a young Schoneberg 
teacher: “The Turkish children don't fee! 
like Germans and they don't feel like Turks 
They're very industrious, but they have bad 
nroblems learning. ['m taking Turkish lan- 
muace lessons on mv own time and mone. 

"“Ttcan be dificult for girls. Some Turkish 
parents dont Want them to take Dart an 
sports. especkally swimming—because thes 
would have to wear bathing suits.’ 

“Housing u the main problem, said 
Turkish schoolteacher Kazim [smaicem 
‘Turks have many children and they are 
very loud. TDhev make musi 

Wot only Turks are caught in West Ber 
lin's acute low-income housing shortage. Of 
come 1.1 million flats, 90.000 are substan- 
dard. Developers find it more economical to 
hulld new flats than to renovate, since rent 
control laws keep rents down on restored 
houses but not on the new. But now, rising 
construction costs have forced many to 


abandon old buildings altogether 
Housing Conflicts Spark Turmoil 


In the districts of Kreuzberg and Wedl- 
ding, erour®: of young people who cull 
themseives the Jnstandbese fcer—squatters 
—have simply moved into more than a hun 
dred empty houses. Ata run-clown Kreuz- 
berg apartment house occupied by 15 such 
squatters, | met a voung newspaper editor 
named (rtrud Plarre; 

“T don't think anvbody will give us the 
Noe AS. present , athe eo bel ‘We will have 
to co something forit. But thisis a legitimate 
protest form. We don't think things ke ai 
Water, and living space should be profit- 
making ventures. Students can't find flaisin 
Berlin. How could it happen that these 
houses were empty?” 

Sone tare Lore ‘AVE COUNnLER | thi S| Wat 
ters by destroving plumbing and wiring: to 
make the empty houses even less habitable 
ity Hall, faced with a sti k's EM tical c- 
lemma, sent police lo clear some of the tats, 
but backed off after an angry mob «talked 
down the Ku cdamm smashing windows last 
December, and 14 protestors were arrested 
Continuing aritation against the govern- 
ments handing of the housing problem 
racked West Berlin all vear. 

Viv own run-in with the demonstrations 


came one gloomy afternoon in Kreuzberg 
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when the streets were suddenly filled with 
\running people f] Hine blue light -- ancl t hie 
stomach-knotting bray of sirens. | raised mv 
camera, and a motorcychst, a recl scart 
whipping around his helmet, veerecl onto 
the sidewalk directly at me. A leather arm 
reached out and slammed down hard on the 
camera, but the strap held, His motorcycle 
jmmied and almastoverturned, but he did 


nit look hack. 





Later | spoke to one demonstrator, Lirk 
Wandersleben, a 20-vear-olcl student orig- 
ingiiv from Frankfurt, over a cold beer 

“We call ourselves anarchists,” he said 
flushed with the excitement, “but others call 
us ‘chanotics,’ This is not political at all. We 
are demonstrating against the jailing of our 
brothers. Bul capitalism 15 the real enemy 
We suffer because of itt. There's no humanit 
between people here.” 

What are vou studying?” | asker him. 

“Photography, he responded, “but tts 
almost impossible to get a job. Besides, | 
don't want to work for the establishment 
I'm an anarchist.” 

“Then i eid VOW come tO Berlin? 

Oh,” he answered, “the state gives me 
620 marks a semester to go lo school here 

‘On the one hand,” sail Mavorvon Weiz- 
sacker philosophically, “itought to belong to 
the tolerant tradition of Berlin to welcome 
people who want to find their own way of 
lite, On the other hand, in the past ten years 
some 100,000 young people of the alterna- 
What are 
they doing? They do not contnbute anvy- 
thing, We simply cannot continue to attract 


people who don't want to work. 





tive sort have come to Berlin 


Hubble Mountains Recall Deteat 


The old remember better times ancl worse 
times, At 2 tea meeting of the Berlin 7riim- 
méerrauen (rubble ladies). ten splendid el 
derly women nodded over their pastry at the 
wesident, Fraw 
Annie Mittelstedt. “It makes me very angn 
tosee young people breaking windows,” she 
“We cont understand why the govern 
ment tolerates that 


words of their 81-vear-old 
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There had been 60,000 rubble laces after 





10 dug the city out of its 
wreckage with their bare hands, brick bv 
brick. Four enormous rubble mountains in 
West Berlin testify to their work. One of 


the war—those w 
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at: PTS Both a convertible faad of 
cfluent fin seekers (above) anda 
costumed couple (right), unrelated to the 
Model A Ford parked curbside, simply 
htend into the passing parade, Othe 
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n 
a tourist trap cmd inhibit a sveterm of 
Hack-street Aneipen, or puts, that 
mnpOrt the mvriid subcultures 
nunkers, -eove, leftists, intellectuals 
that keep West Berlin one of the feast 


provincial cities tr tie works 
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How ya gonna keep ‘em down onthe farm? One of Georg Mendler’s 40 cows 
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Gniy a few blocks 


them, Deufelsberg, is used as a ski area 
Whole blocks were flattened,” Frau Mi- 
teistedt remembered 


“Imagine what it's 


ike when 


a five-story building falls to 
gether. We often found corpses buried,’ 

ihe worst expertences were in the 
French Frieda 
“The French were throwing rocks at us 
they thought we were all Nazis,” 

frau Mittelstedt added, “Our boss put up 
a poster Ov OUP WOrkK site— Here there are no 
Nazis." We had nothing, but one 
live—to be optimistic.” 

loday s West Berlin is a city of architec: 
tural adventures, like the recently complet 
ecl International Congress Center and the 


sector,” said =chwanke 
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Cerite! 


Where direc 

tor Herbert von Karajan conducts one of the 
world's finest swmphony orchestras. It is 
Also a city of architectural sac 


and scarred Re 


sweeping Philharmonic Hall, 
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stag building; a row of 
shabby embassies by Tvergarten park, still 
foreign governments, but n 
ger part of a world capital 


owned by lon- 


The Wall Becomes Backeround 


‘Lhe most infamous piece of architecture. 
the Berlin Wall. has hecome ini St a ti Wirt 
rama has dulled on the Herlin- 
City official Dr. Dietrich 

‘You can compare it to 


someone with a handicap. He doesn’t pay 





ute, and its ¢ 
ers themselves 


Senoner tole me 
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ruins of Katser Wilheim CAurch and its eyvlindrical memorial tower, scaffolded fot 


repairs. Jhe Au ‘damm sweeps past on the left, Budapester Street on the right 


bold rivers of Geht whose glow penetrates far into the surrounding darkness 


attention to1tall thetime, butothers who see 
him for the first time see only that.” 

Those who have made the step from East 
to West often bave mixed feelings. [spoke to 
a young doctor who had been smuggled ta 
West Berlin in the car trunk of her fiancé, 
who had defected a few vears-earher, For 
love, she insistec|, not politics. 

“T felt hke a stranger here,” she said. “] 
would never have guessed it, because we're 
all Germans. People here appear much more 
open at first, but itonly seems like it. When 
you start trying to find a friend, you see that 
they're living for the moment. They forget 
you the next morming 

“My husband started studying medicine 


Iwo Berlins—A treneration Apart 


here, too, but he couldn't make it. He was 
used to pressure behind him. They demand 
qo much more at astucdentinthe GDR: Now 


he sellsice cream at an /mebiss (street stand |, 
and we are divorced, 

“some people from the GDR have asked 
me, Why have you gone? The state hus paid 
for your ¢ducation. Since [was small, | was 
taught that the state was t 


we were the 
state. Hut here, [im not made to feel ruiltv 
about disagreeing with the state. Here we 
And I never feel guilty 
about demancing them. 

“When vou live in the GOR, vou can't 
really see clearly,” she said. “UO cidn't realize 
what they have done to us, and what they 


have our right: 
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are still doing to us. Now I can see, and it 
Makes Me angry. 

In West Berlin, a city struggling with its 
imare and its uncertain economy, the border 
remains a constant presence, and even in 
neacetul times exerts a pressure on the /nsu- 
loner—islanders. 

Inthe suburb of Zeblendorf a 34-vear-old 
government worker confided: “In my base- 
ment I have enough food for 30 davs—for 
me, my wife, my son, and my dog. Sure, we 
think about an invasion. The border is only 
live to-ten minutes away. The Russians 
could come on the S-Bahn |elevated rail- 
Way] one morning, knock on the door of the 
American commandant, and say, ‘OK, here 
we are.’ And the Americans, the British, 
and the French couldn't do a thing about it,” 

Would the Western allies fight? 

Maj. Gen. Calvert P. Benedict, then com- 
mandant of Berlin's U.S. forces, told me: 
“We'll make them pay the price for however 
many city blocks they want to take. All the 
Eastern-bloc countries are looking to us. We 
are still the will of the West.” 


In the Shadow of the Wall 


In a curious shiver of land named 
Albrechts-Teerhofen, which sticks into the 
(sD like a tongue, [found a trailer camp 
and garden plots of West Berliners bounded 
on three sides by the Wail. 

“We hear their dogs every night,” said 
Werner Haering; a middle-aged man in a 
flowered T-shirt and a pair of shorts, I ques- 
tioned him about vacationing in such 
strained conditions. Why didn't he just goto 
West Germany someplace? 

“This ts Berlin,” he said, with an expan- 
sive gesture, and a cocky little smile that 
stemed to add: “You provincial American.” 

We walked together down a cracked and 
weedy slab of concrete that-had once been an 
autobahn sweeping inte the capital of Ger- 
many, and we stepped onto a bndge now 
crossing the Teltow Canal for no coord rea- 
son, blocked by rolls of barbed wire. 

“But what ifthe Russians come?” Lasked 
“Would vou stall stay in berlin?” 

His face stiffened. “Nein New 

_ Neral” he foamed. “l would take my, my 
handkerchiet [he vanked it from his pocket], 
my automobile, my wife, and whoooonsh'” 
His hand ¢licded dramatically westward 
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Strange range: | fund raiser for the 
Old Texas Cowboy Cinb tosses a bag 
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More than three and a half centuries ago, 


a surprise attack devastated a fragile 


—— 
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colonial outpost — Virginia's 


Wolstenholme Towne 








By IVOR NOEL HUME 
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Photographs by IRA BLOCK 
Paintings by RICHARD SCHLECHT 


HAT WAS NO WAY to treat a 
lady," I thought when first I saw 
her lying in the rubbish pit. We 

- had known for a full two weeks 
that the bones of the woman were there, 
after we were sure that she was more than 
an isolated leg; but it was not until I caught 
influenza that I realized how she died. 

The lady we came to know as “Granny in 
the Ground” was the last of countless sur- 
prises that had kept us on our archaeological 
toes for four years, as we scraped away the 
centuries to reach Friday, March 22, 1622, 
and the ashes of Virginia's Wolstenholme 
‘Towne. 

On that Friday more than three and a half 
centuries ago, a surprise Indian attack had 
devastated this fragile outpost and left at 
least 58 of its English settlers dead. Al- 
though a handful of survivors returned and 
a few replacement families were sent out 
to repopulate Martin's Hundred, as the 
surrounding plantation was called, Wol- 
stenholme Towne was never rebuilt, and 
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before long both its name and location were 
forgotten. 

The story of how the search for later colo- 
nial remains at Carter's Grove plantation on 
the James River led to the discovery of the 
oldest British-American town plan vet exca- 
vated has been tald in a previous NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC article.” Reader responses to 
it came back to us from around the world, 
some offering Valuable new avenues for re- 
search, others asking “What happened in 
the end?” 

Areaderin Pakistan told of finding distill- 
ing apparatus like the still head we had dis- 
covered on our first site; another had seen a 
stoneware jug from the 1625 wreck of Swe- 
den's Vasa that he believed matched one we 
had found. Then came word from Bermuda 
of jars from a 1609 shipwreck paralleling 
fragments found in the fortat Wolstenholme 
Towne. Piece by piece, our puzzle was fit- 
ting together to (Continued on page 60) 


First Look at a Lost Virginia Settlement,” by Ivar 
Noel Hume, Fume 1979, 


Provoked beyond endurance by encroachment on their land, [mdians of the Powhatan 
Chiefdom rose against British colonists in 1622. The author theorizes how one woman was 
attacked and left to die (left); her skeleton wes found outside a homestead mear 
Wolstenholme Towne, a-settlement first described in a previous GEOGRAPHIC 
article. New evidence, os well as information sent by readers, now adds to the story. 
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VW* JLSTENHOLME POWNE grows, peopled the town, shown during its stored thetrexports of tobacco and lurnber archocoiogists dubbed the “Suburb” (for left) 
¥ expanded by four years of diligent construction ground 14620 prior to shipping them to & hina Thy Postioies define a homestead where atleast 
archaeological spadework. The village, Early digging revedled the site of a cottage posttion of the barn aids weet to the Severn Pex d@. Four were buried togethe: 
headquarters of a plantation called Martin's (above, lower left), a conipany conpound aguthor’s beltef that the town alin poraleied HrPOuIbly Viel in 11s ope acontagion. But the 
Hundred, proved the oldest Sritish-American including a longhouse anid astore, atcenter, ond fn desten dae by Enelish coiornists in [retard others may have met a enclig ena CCL Le 


town Pilon vet excavated when discovered on beyond, a parliscded fort. To inat scene has been during trie sate period. the woman depicted on page 42, the grim 


mo 7 ap, ff Ir F | a i / . . : i _ 4 "] I 1 i Torn 71 , agl B rrp Ham rm : 
tree mich later site sh s Greve mer adeled rhe Margent: atnigle fuiiling—the compan An equally dramatic find, discovered after discovery reinforced by signs that the howse 
Williamsburg. A core of 30 to 40 aecttlers barn, at upper left. There the colonists probably the painting's completion, was what the had burned, probably put to the torch. 





web of evidence stretching around 


ORE QUESTIONS than answers 
were often raised by fragments of 
_tlass, pottery, or metal found on 
sites across JWartin's Hundred ani in 
Wolstenhoime Towne, What precise 










period of settlement did they indicate? 
fad they examples eleewhere? 
Had they examples elecwher Cardiff, Wales 
Brass brazier in tie 
Notional Museum of Woles 
fleft) hoaa hondle so 
mmlar to another from ie 
settlement (below deft) 
that both may hove Seen 
mide Dy the sare 
erg Pee ore tt 


Verifving ties came from a Dutch 
shipwreck off Australia, from o 
“i mountainous Caribbean tsland, and from 
a Ss £England ond Turkey, even fromthe 
i . grave. After the first GEOGRAPHIC article 
ee on the cettlement's discovery, readers 
fy | wrote to offer help based on their family 
Aistories Of from artijacts seen 
n eisewnere 





Tower of London 

AN early Peth-cerntury pi fernan's 
cornered collar called a porget, shown by 
Yeoman Warder Joe Hubble, provided 
fostering details negded to reconstruct 
fragments of another gorget found at 
Wolettenholme Tower. 
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Wolstenholme Towne pie 
Though ter hub of Martin's a 
Hundred wis destroyed by —T _ 
Indians in 1622, seme farms i 
lived on te Become part of Pe 
PSth-centiury Carter's Grove. f wit a ——— 
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Karachi, Pakistan 

A reader wrote 

thar this still head, or 
alembic, from the 
eettlement recolied stmilar ; 
distilling methods long 
procticed in the East. 
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Western Australia 

The 1629 wreck of the Dutch 
Fast Indiaman Batavia an o 
cura Peer at fhe Warahi Group 
kh ielded 
hortle Tis ites STOVE Geir oF arrriz 


his (rermoan stonewore 


matches fragments from the 
Lf. T ar ath ee - a eee 
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River Thames 
Found on ite shore, a lecd seal, 
left, identified textiles made in 
Auyvsburg, Germany. The seal 
miotches eight from the 
setticmunt, onciiucding one of 


nght—evidence of German textiles 
shipped from England. 


Rotterdam 

A fomows Dutch 
dissident escaped 
from prisanin JézT, 
USI oe Oo cieguise o 
brickiover @ jacket 
with buttons that 
mitched and dated 
this one found in the 
Wolstenholme Suburb 





Ankara, Turkey 


The search for proof that I7th-century 


Withvham, England coffins at Martin's Hundred hod been 
Gabled tombeat the Church of St 
Michael and Al Angels hint ot o 
precedent for the style of colonists’ 
coffins. A vault beneath the 
church gove direct evidence of 
A-shaped lids 


minde with cobled lids, rather than flot 
ona, led to the Middle Fost. There o 
Turkish carpenter carries on an old 
tradition, building coffins with A-shoped 
lids-thot may echo the way English 
colonists were bumed tn Virginia. 





Dalkey, Ireland 

A GEOGRAPHIC reader's family records told of an 
ancestor who hod been ao licensed dietilfier in an 
Irish settlement, suggesting that the more than 
100 broken bottles at a Mfortin'’s Hundred site moy 
fave been those of o distiller, From Stockholm, 
another reader tied such wares fo those of a 1628 
Swedish wreck, [he Vasa 79 





(Continued from page $3) create a picture 
of life on the frontier of European crviliza- 
tion at the beginning of the 17th century. 

Before we were through, the net of evi- 
dence would reach from an Australian reef 
toamilitary arsenal in central Europe, tothe 
foreshore of the Thames at London, by way 
of a Turkish coffin builder, and an ingenious 
escape from a Dutch prison. 

Meanwhile, the digging was still going 
on. By the winter of 1978 we had found what 
we believed to be Wolstenholme's fort, as 
well asarow-house building we identified as 
a dwelling for settlement employees, plus a 
store, one tenant's home, and 16 graves. We 
knew from the records that there had been a 
church, but we hadn't found it. 


| OTH DOCUMENTARY and phvs- 
eo, ical evidence told us that the banks of 
, the James River have been heavily 
eroded through the centuries, receding as 
much as a yard a year, The bluffon which 
Wolstenholme stood may have been re- 
duced by 280 feet or more since the early 
Lith century, meaning that if its buildings 
once reached to the shore, we now have only 
half of the site left. Even so, the settlement 
could never have been verv large and was 
unlikely to have housed more than about 
40 people. 

Remembering that those who set out in 
1618 aboard the ship Gift ef Ged numbered 
no more than-220, and that according to the 
records the total Martin's Hundred popula- 
tion at any one time never exceeded 280, a 
core settlement of 40 people makes sense. 
After all, grants to the Society of Martin's 
Hundred gaveitat least 21,500 acres, andits 
English settlers were there to clear, build, 
and farm on behalf of London shareholders, 
not to cluster in a knot at the river's edge. 

Evervthing pointed to Wolstenholme 
Towne (which was really no more than a vil- 
lage) being only the administrative center 
for Martin's Hundred. It was the seat of its 
governor, William Harwood, the place 
Where the company’s emplovees lived, 
where its supplies were housed, where its 
produce was collected prior to shipment, 
and where the settlers could take refuge—if 
they had time. 

By the spring of 1979 we had found nine 
sites and excavated four. Of the remainder, 
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the one we called Site D was the most invit- 
ing; test trenches had yielded some of the 
best quality patsherds found anywhere in 
Martin's Hundred, pointing to the presence 
there of someone of stature in this mini- 
colony. First, however, project supervisor 
Eric Klingelhofer reminded me that the 
197 1-testing had located vet another site— 
designated H—closer to the village. 

“But,” DT countered, “all they found was a 
single hole in the ground: only one potsherd, 
a couple of musket balls, and some rotted 
tree branches—perhaps a 17th-century 
hunting blind.” 

“Tl know,” Eric replied, “But before we 
pull up all our water-hose lines, [have afeel- 
ing we ought to take another look.” He used 
the hoses to wet the clay subsoil and show up 
faint discolorations created by backfilled 
postholes. The water also softened the sun- 
baked surface enough for it to be scraped 
with hoes and trowels. 

Reluctantly | agreed to divide the crew 
and work both sites simultaneously, Crew 
members assigned to Eric's quest grumbled 
at being left out of the action about to begin 
at Site D. For three years my wife, Audrey, 
the project historian, had been urging us to 
move there, believing that it would yield 
crucial information about the development 
of the Hundred. I did not doubt that she was 
right. Although marked D on our maps, it 
was always referred to as “Audrey's Site,” 
the place where all lost truths would be re- 
yealed unto us. 

After a month's scraping in 100°F shade- 
less heat, one grim truth emerged. Site D 
was barren. Meanwhile, back on Site H, 
artifacts and postholes were showing up 
everywhere. 

The hunters’ pit turned out to be a grave, 
and the rotted tree branches the bones of 
four people—the first multiple burial re- 
corded from an early 17th-century colonial 
site in Virginia. All evidence pointed to 
hasty, clothed burial, unusual in that day, 
and probably due to fear of contagious dis- 
ease. The bodies had been laid head to toe in 
amanner paralleled inan English engraving 
showing the burial of London plague vic- 
tims im 1665. 

Site H was located only 300 feet from Wol- 
stenholme Towne, and a8 excavation pro- 
ceeded we came to call it the “Suburb.” 
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Before tong the plan of another palisaded 
dwelling emerged, a triangular enclosure 
with boxlike projections called flankers at 
two of its corners, and with a house inside it. 
Although the character of the dwelling was 
uncertain, we had no doubt as to its fate. 
Ashes, the remains of a burned post ringed 
by scorched clay, and the skeletons of three 
women were still vivid testimony to what 
must have happened there on what an eve- 
witness described as “that fatall Friday 
morning” in March 1622. 

In all, four years’ digging in Martin's 
Hundred revealed the graves of 49 colonists, 
very few of them identifiably victims of 
foul play, Most lay unboxed in the ground, 
but six, one of them an infant, were in cof- 
fins. In each instance a row of large nails 
lay down the center line of the body, hav- 
ing fallen from the coffin’s decaying lid. 
But coffin lids are normally made from a 
single board and need no nails down the 
middie. 

At first I read the central nails asthe pecu- 
liarity of a local coffin builder. We called 
him the crazy coffin maker of Carter's 
Grove—though not for long. When I 
learned that some 30 miles farther upriver 
at Flowerdew Hundred two more l7th- 
century skeletons had been found with simi- 
larly placed nails, Trealized thatthe problem 
was in-owr minds; we simply knew too lit- 
tle about early colonial coffin construction. 


. 'E WERE NOT ALONE. Letters 
+ to archaeologists and historians in 


, England vielded no descriptions of 
how 17th-century coffins were built; but as 
had happened so often in the course of our 
research, clues were to be found in paint- 
ings, engravings, and woodcuts of contem- 
porary life. Some came from cautionary 
broadsheets warning against the horrors of 
plague, and all showed coffins whose lids 
were not flat but gabled (next page). I was 
sure that this had to be the explanation for 
our central row of nails 

Further research convinced me that the 
A-shaped lids were 30 designed to enable 
decorated palls draped over them to be seen 
to the best advantage as the funeral proces- 
sion made its way to the grave. Such cere- 
mony would not have accompanied Site B's 
infant to its littie grave only ten feet from the 
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house. No, the box. was made that way be- 
cause tradition dictated it. To prove my 
point, however, I had to find a surviving 
gable-lidded coffin in an English burial 
vault, whose construction and nail place- 
ment | could measure and draw. 

But where was I to find such a vault? I 
sought permission to explore the crypts of 
Westminster Abbey but was told that I 
could do so only if T could first prove that 
such a coffin existed there! Acting on the 
advice of the Bishop of London, I sought the 
help of the Council for Places of Worship 
which, in turn, referred my inquiry to a dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastical antiquary, who 
stated with conviction that “There is no 
hope of Mr, Hume finding an A-lidded cof- 
fin in any vault in England. Such coffins 
were never generally used in England.” 


persisted, But by this time my quest had 

become an obsession akin to that of Her- 
man Melville's Captain Ahab in his pursuit 
of the white whale. I was sure I was right. 
Didn't I have pictures to prove it? At the 
same time I had to admit that gable lids 
would have been much more trouble to 
make, and peaked coffins could not have 
been stacked on top of one another in vaults 
and tombs, 

That problem wasin Audrey's mind when 
she read that earlier in the present century 
author Victoria Sackville-West had visited 
the vault of her ancestors in the church at 
Withvham in Sussex, and there had gone 
down into “asmall, dark cave underground, 
beneath the church, among grey veils of cob- 
webs [where] the coffins of the Sackvilles 
are stacked on shelves... ." 

If housed on shelves, the coffins were un- 
likely to be piled one upon another. Further- 
more, Audrey had discovered that at least 
two Sackvilles had been interred there in owr 
period—the first half of the 17th century. I 
sought family permission to open the vault, 
first from Lord Sackville and then from its 
custodian, Earl De La Warr. Permission 
was granted, and Lord De La Warr volun- 
teered to open the vault personally. 

When he unlocked the iron grille and we 
descended the steps beneath the Sackville 
chapel, my heart sank. Before us stretched 
rows of great, velvet-covered coffins, their 


] SHALL NEVER BE quite sure why ! 
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Tale of a nail: Why, in the case of 
every settler worthy of a coffin, had nails 
(below) faiien in a row d@iong the 
skeleton's center after the lid rotted? The 
ids were mot flat but gabled, the author 
deduced, and probed crypts in distant 
Piarts oF the world to prove it 

Coffins in a- 165] English broadside 
that foretold the Great Plague of 1665 
gave a clue (above), From the Sackville 
family vaultin England came the proof 
(facing page). Gardener Robert 
Snashfold lights up the feacden inner 
casket, dated 1649, of the infant daughter 
of the fifth Earl of Dorset. The outer lid 


wos probably thus crafted to display a 


-_ 


funeral pat 





hardware rovally mided, some with coro- 
nets resting on their tids—their fiat lids 
Then I «aw that there were more. The cof 
fins lay two and three deep on the shelves, 
the most recent tothe front. [hose that were 
oidest had lost their wood, and only their 
lead linings remained. But one of those lend 
boxes was gable lidded 

W hile I was still examining tt.and search- 
ing for any clue to its date, Audrey had 
moved farther down the line of shelves 
“Here's another!” she cried. “And it fas an 
inscription!” 

With the help of Lord De La Warr and his 
rurdener, Robert Snashfold, we lifted the 
leaden box out onto a table in the middie of 
the vault,.and wiped the dust from the m- 
scribed panel identifving tt as the coffin. of 
three-year-old Lady Anne Sackville, daugn- 
ter of the fifth Earl of Dorset. She had diedin 
1649 (right). 

Here at last was physical proof that gable- 
lidded coffins did exist in. 17 th-century 
England. Alas, any evidence of their wood 
and nail placement had been swept out of 
the Sackville vaultn an enthusiastic bout 
of spring cleaning earlier in the present cen- 
tury. But we were notdone vet. In Egypt, in 
July 1980, the Shah of ran went to his grave 
in a gable-lidded cotfin, and a week later 
two murdered Turkish politicians had been 
nictured in similar coffins. Writing from his 
freat archaeological site at Aphrodisias tn 
Turkey, Professor Kenan T. Erim has since 
shown wé that gable-lidded coffins built in 
Turkey today parallel our reconstructions of 
the Martin's Flundred remains 

That electritving moment when, after 
years of searching, one cries “Rurekal” 
should linger to be savored againand again, 
yet almost at once I felt.a sense, not of ela- 
hon, but of floss, The excitement of the chase 
had been more satisfying than the kill 
Fortunately for us, however, we had other 
white whales to hunt. 








UT OF A RUBBISH-LADEN pit on 

our suburban site came a plate from 

a suit of armor, a plece known asa 

lassel and worn over the upper thigh, Such 
plates normally were made in one of two 
types, but this was a hybrid for which we 
could find no match in museum collections 
We had had the same problem in 1977 and 
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Wee LINKS to the settlers’ 

ivi Weaponry were forged by the stunning 
collection at Graz: Chief conservator August 
Gschiel (above) services an Austrian helmet 
made in [601), similar to one from the 
settlement in Virginia (above right). Asked if 
the arsenal! could match a Martin's Hundred 
scourer for cleaning musket barrels (right), 
curator Peter Krenn replied that he had more 
than 800, and showed how one screwed into a 
ranirod (far right) 

"Twos utterly floored by Graz,” sive the 
author. He hod begun his search at more 
famous museums such as tire Tower of 
London. There he was unable to find close 
piratiels with the ordinary-type annor of 
Wolstenhoume Towne. [he settlement’s 
armor represents o transitional phase in a 
period when armor was becoming heavier, 
yet covered tess of the body, a5 gunpowder 
PLoOVWed af ticredsing role in warfare, Jr. 
Noél Hurne’s attention was riveted when he 
finally saw the rank-and-file pieces at Graz: 
“ot was as of the Austrian quartermaster had 


assembled the collection especially for me." 


A storehouse of 
arms and armor 
casts further light 
on Wolstenholme 

















1978 when we had found our two close hel- 
mets, It became evident that little attention 
hac been paid to run-of-the-mill munition 
armor used in Europe in the first quarter of 
the 17th century. As one distinguished cura- 
tor put it: “Ifitis not pretty, it is not interest- 
ing.” Time and again experts looked at-our 
drawings, shook their heads, and asked: 
Have vou tried Graz? 

At Graz. Austria, there survives a collec- 
tion of nearly 30,000 weapons and pieces 
of armor (pages 64-5), assembled not by 
museum curators interested in the art of the 
armorer but by 1l6th- and 17th-century 
quartermasters outfitting Austrian forces 
against the invading Turks. 

In the Landeszeughaus, provincial arse- 
nal, at Graz we were to find our link. Here 
were the closest parallels to our helmets. 
Here, too, powder flasks with nozzles like 
ours hung from the beams like batsinacave. 
Atool called ascourer, used to clean musket 
barrels, had turned up on Site H. But al- 
though the device was known to us from 
lith-centurv drawings, not one survived 
in the armory at the Tower of London. I 
showed a drawing of ours to Landeszeug- 
haus curator, Dr, Peter Krenn. Recognizing 
it at once, he produced six of different sizes, 
one exactly like ours (left). “Do you have any 
more?” asked. 

“More than 800," he replied, 

As 1 looked down the seemingly endless 
racks of matchlock muskets, I thought that 
this must have been how the Tower of Lon- 
don's armory looked when James I ordered 
it to provide the Virginia Company with 
replacements for equipment lost in the 1622 
Indian uprising. 

Some of our problems had persisted for 
years without our getting any closer to a so- 
lution. One was the meaning of more thana 
hundred broken glass bottles found on the 
site we believed to have been the home of 
Governor Harwood. No known inventory 
from this period shows any Virginia house- 
hold possessing more than five. 

It was a NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC reader 
who offered a plausible answer. Writing 
from Dalkey, in County Dublin, Ireland, 
Miss Jane Protheroe-Beynon explained that 
she was.adescendant of Sir John Jephson, an 
Englishman who had controlled a Munster 
nlantation in 1610, Quoting family records, 


New Clues to. an Old Mystery 


she showed that he had been granted a li- 
cense to sell all wine, ale, beer, and aqua 
vitae to that settlement for a yearly license 
fee of two pounds, ten shillings. Could this 
explain the presence on our site of all those 
bottles and the equipment needed to distill 
alcohol? asked Miss Protheroe-Beynon. It 
certainly could—though we have vet to find 
a comparable document from Virgimia, 

The bottles in question, being flat sided, 
were extremely fragile and rarely survive in- 
tact. We knew of no whole specimens that 
could be dated to this early period until, 
following another reader's lead, | went to 
Stockholm to examine artifacts from the 
1628 wreck of the warship Vasa. One of its 
glass bottles closely paralleled ours. 


P“$ HIPW RECKS are usually thought of as 
™@y, sources of treasure—chests bursting 
with gems and Spanish gold; but to the 
archacologist they offer something far more 
valuable: capsules of contemporary life 
arrested at a single, horrifving moment as 
the ship went down. Two Bermudian 
wrecks held particular promise for us: One 
had been on its way to Virginia in 1609, and 
the other was lost in 1619 while anchored in 
Castle Harbour. 

The older of the two wrecks is by far the 
more famous, The Sea Venture ran onto a 
reef after a hurricane, giving William 
Shakespeare an opening scene for TAe fem- 
pest. It gave me evidence that a distinctive 
kind of jar, made in the west of England, 
Was on its way to America as early as 1609. 
That was comforting to know, because we 
had found fragments of several of them in 
Wolstenholme’s fort. 

More important to us, however, was the 
evidence being brought up by diver Teddy 
Tucker from the wreck in Castle Harbour. 

Tucker believed the ship to be the War- 
wick, which had been dashed against the 
cliffs late in November 1619, after bringing 
a new governor to the island. Most of the 
cargo had already been off-loaded, but a 
wide range of objects remained—including 
tobacco pipes. To me these were the real 
treasure, They were of the same shape and 
size as several found in the Wolstenholme 
fort well, suggesting that ours could easily 
have been in the fort before the Indians 
attacked in 1622, 
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Virginia artifacts 


But was Tucker's wreck the Warwick? A 
few of the artifacts said “No,” but most said 
“Maybe"—among them some of the least 
likely artifacts to be found ona l7th-century 
ship or in Bermudian waters at any date: 
five sherds of Roman pottery. An explana- 
tion was offered by clusters of ballast peb- 
bles clinging to tron artifacts. I knew that 
coarse travel from the Thames at London 
was often used forships ballast, gravel that 
even today is dredged up mined with come 
and potsherds from Roman Londinium 

I dived on the wreck myself, carefully re- 
moved a sample of ballast pebbles from the 
ship's planking, anc sent it to the Geological 
Museum in London. 

The Thames shore once was as familiar 
to me as the postholes of Wolstenholme 
Towne. Revealed at low tide were the dis- 
carded artifacts of 2,000 years of city life, ev- 
erything from Roman jewelry to World War 
Wl incendiary bombs. [odiay, most of the 
metal objects have gone, salvaged by elec- 
tronically guided treasure hunters. But the 
potshercs are still there, most ofthem dating 
from the Tudor and Stuart centuries. 

l-was to learn to my chagrin that J was far 
more familiar with the river's pottery than 
With its gravel. On arriving at the Geologi- 
cal Museum for the verdict, | heard that al- 
though no staff member could say with 
certainty where my ballast <amople originat- 
ed, they were almost certain of one thing- 
it didn’t come from the Thames. Thus the 
riddle of the Castle Harbour wreck and her 
Roman pottery has vet to be solved 


HE SAGA of Martin's Hundred and 
its far-flung research has been richin 
surprises, not the least of them com- 
ing from a pit at the edge of our Wolsten- 
holme Suburb: the bones of aleft human leg, 
bent at the knee, lying on its side—appar- 
ently alone 
At once we recalled contemporary de- 
scriptions of the 1622 uprising, which told of 
the Indians “mangling the dead carkasses 
into many pieces, anc carrying some parts 
away in derision, with base and bruitish 
triumph.” Could this be a relic of such dis- 
memberment? If so, why was the trophy 
leit behind? 
We studied early European eneravings of 
alleged Indian atrocities and noted that our 
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“Treachery and cruelty have 
done ter worst fo ws,” a 
colorist wrote of “that fotoll 
Friday morning” of March 22, 
1622. Srioke and ash 
hillowed inte the sky during 
Hmultoncous Indian attacks 
on more thon d score of 
homestedds, including these 
of Mortin’s Hundred. 

Driven by “the dayly 
feare.,. that in time 
we... would disnossesse 
them of this Country,” 
unarmed warriors had paid 
the. colonists an ostensibly 
friendly visit. Seizing their 
hosts own tools and weapons, 
the Indians struck, “so 
sodaine in their cruell 
excoution, that few or none 
discerned the... blow that 
Drought ther te destruction.” 
At Martin's Hundred, 78 
deaths were reported: But 
about 20 af those people 
proved to have survived as 
heastaees, and most of therm 
were later released. 


leg had not been chopped below the thigh 
as shown in the pictures, On the contrary, 
the femur was intact. Something, clearly, 
Was Wrong, 

As so often happens in archaeology— 
more digging gave us the answer. Our leg 
was-not alone. [ust six inches below the lett 
leg lay the right, and at that level we found 
the rest of the skeleton of a woman Ilving on 
her side, one arm up to ber bead and the oth- 
er across her chest, fingers folded under, 
seemunegly clenched. 





My initial reaction was that the unfortu- 
nate woman had been thrown into the pit; 
but while she still lay in the cold December 
ground, [caught the flu and retired to bed— 
where, twice in the space of a single feverish 
morning, Lawoke to find myself lvingin the 
same position. l became convinced that hers 
was a posture of repose, and that her hand 
was not clenched but naturally folded, as 
mine was while I slept. 

A call to Dr. Marcella F. Fierro, deputy 
chief medical examiner of Virginia, brought 
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welcome support. Our skeleton’s position 
was consistent with death from exposure. In 
their last hours, Marcella explained, its Vic- 
tims often cease to feel cold: instead thev 
drift first into a phase of relaxed content- 
ment and thence inte sleep 

We called our lady Granny because she 
hacl lost all her lower molars—though the 
tooth loss did not necessarily point to ad- 
vanced age. In the opinion of Dr. Lawrence 
Angel, curator of physical anthropology at 
the Smithsonian Institution, Granny was 
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hetween 35 and 45, adelicately boned wom- 
an about 5 feet 5 inches in height. Around 
her head was the ultimate surprise: an iron 
band with a pewter knob at one end and a 
twist at the other, the remains of a metal- 
cored fabric support over which Elizabe- 
than women rolled their hair, It was astvle 
popular between about 1590 and 1615. The 
bard was twisted and bent back around 
the nape of her neck—as though rough 
dragged away from her head. 

What scenario could bring this matronly 








‘We called 
her Granny” 


'HUS NICKNAMED 
because she had lost all her 
lower mola rs, altho Leh 
ord ahly about 40 Vears old, the 
WwOrnan hi id died a potgnoni 
death. Git by bit, her in FITS 
(right) gave the archaeologists 
Eatenie of a cre! dermis 

She lay in a trash pit outside 
the homestead at tl tw Subura, a 
atte replete with clues such as 
other skeletons, ashes, amd part 
of a Durned post Firnged by 
scorched clay. At first only 
Crraniy-6 lert-ler Wxis Visi Bie. 
Gently, the excavators proted 
deeper and finally uncovered 
he DOnes of 0 wore [yIig OF! 
her side, one arm to her head, 
the other across her chest, fingers 
folded. When the author 
hecome tl with a fever and 
awbhke one MoOrrling in the some 
position, he reasoned that 
Granny might not have been 
thrown into the pit, as he first 
believed, but reached it under 
her own power and died ina 
sleeping position 

But the real telitale evidence 
Wiis wrapped around her head 
the remnant of a metal-cered 
fabric support for a hairstyle 
popular among Elizabethan 
women. A Flemish engraving 
ndde obour [610 fabowe le; 
shows one such hair roll, 
elaborate sale? fewered, 4 rPeLrirty ‘s 
hid Oo pewier anob ot one end, 
ond was awry Tait left), An 
x ray of a skull (middle) 
shows the fair roll as a-white 
Lirte Pha pene rob, lower 
rigit, isin place below her right 
ear. The rest.of the roll should 
be In.an are over the top of her 
hed Instead it has been bent 
back—ws 1f vanied by a son - 
seektrig [ni fan (page 52) 
Wounded, she may have crawled 
inte the hole to hide, and 
dnfted into an endless sleep 





lady to her sieeping death in a haltl-tilled 
trash pit? 

I remembered the apparent 
on the first-found victim of the 
tentatively concluded that (:ranny, too, had 
been deprived of a hair lock 

The burned remains of the howse found.at 
the Suburh, and the hastily 
Wie its compownd, le 
Aan wi 
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burved dead out 
ht hittle doubt that once 
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the Massacei 
The documents tell us that the attack was 
launched in the Morning, in some instances 
by Indians who may have lodged overnicht 
and who had sat down to breakfast with 
their intended victims—but not 
to prevent Granny from doing he 
flaborate styie fashionable in hing 
youth. Clearly she was alacy w ha bie wiewed 
in Maintaining her stancareds, even on what 
was to her the frontier of crvilization 

When the disarminely | 
seized shovels (rom their hosts’ 


brands from their fires. tl 
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Huntred may have already been at work in 
their fields. Perhaps, we argued, only the 
women were lett in Wolstenholme’s 
Ww Hose eS Fraves 
struck | and killed: 
leit for Sead m 
amid the 


bali 
canded Suburb: two 
were toured, 
and (srann, 
rawl away 


were 
wihio anagec to 
infusion 
Recapping through a gate in the southwest 

omer Of the palsacde, and intending to 
make | her way down the adiacent ravine to 


the beac 


hice 
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she changed her mine (pe rhaps 
Zh heard Ineclians ahead of her on 
hand hidin the open pit waiting for 
the looters to move on 

Asdusk approached, Grann’ 
awainst the : whe of tl he 


he shore 


lay huddled 
hole, Weak [rom oss oi 
Miarch wine, 
sumeone had survived and 
4nd there she 
homeland and the 
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Who lost the buttons by Granny 


house fobowe|)? Not a woman fut a 


nian, save archaeologist fan Baart 
(lefts. | The 


brickiover's jacket ina Rotterdam 


buttons mitch those ono 


Museum. By a quirk of history, it 
was worl bv Duteh furtet Aug 

(TTOtLus Offer Ais prison escape of 
March 22, 162! 
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her; rainwater filled the pit: silt washed 
fram its sides, and fast-growing weeds and 
grasses sprouted in the mud. Together they 
concealed her even from scavenging ani- 
mals. She had chosen a hiding place so 
secure that it kept her safe for 357 years. 

Finding three women and no separately 
buried men in the vicinity of the compound 
was in itself a surprise, Men, certainly, had 
been there, for pieces of weapons and armor 
were scattered through the pits. Recogniz- 
ing relics of distaff life is always hard, for 
even kitchen equipment would have been 
used by men in the absence of women: Atthe 
same time, many a Virginia housewife 
would have taken a man’s ax to split herown 
wood. Archaeologists therefore have diffi- 
culty recognizing a lady. 


r HAD IDENTIFIED a group of nine 
small, rose-decorated metal buttons as 
coming froma man’s doublet, but when I 

sent drawings to a costume expert at Lon- 
don’s Victoria and Albert Museum, back 
came the suggestion that they had orna- 
mented a woman's dress. My thinking 
turned to Granny in the Ground—Granny 
who dressed her hair as would befit.a lady 
used to wearinga cown decorated with rose- 
embossed buttons. Was it not strange, | 
thought, that around her skeleton we had 
found not asingle trace of clothing? Perhaps 
the grouping of the buttons south of the 
house was telling us where she was at- 
tacked, and offering another reason why, 
stripped and bleeding, she fled no farther 
than the pit. 

Everything fitted, until, like Aesop's dog, 
I was undone by greed, Seeking confirma- 
tion that the buttons came from a woman's 
dress, | wrote to Jan Baart, city archaeolo- 
gist for Amsterdam and an authority on 
17th-century buttons. Back came a photo- 
graph of an original garment fitted with 
similar decorative buttons. But it wasn't a 
woman'sdress; it wasaman's doublet, anda 
bricklaver'’s doublet at that! 

But how did Jan Baart know that it had 
belonged toa bricklaver? 

In 1619 the religious dissident and lawver, 
Hui de Groot, better known as Huge Gro- 
tius and the author of the concepts of free- 
dom of the seas and international law, was 
imprisoned in the fortress at Loevestein in 


New Clues to an Old Mystery 


the Netherlands, In time his guards allowed 
him to resume his writing, to which end 
books were brought in and out of the prison 
in alarge wooden chest. On March 22, 1621, 
the books stayed and Grotius went. On 
reaching the home of a@ friend, he bor- 
rowed a bricklayer's clothes and tools, and 
thus disguised, he escaped to Antwerp. 

Although Grotius had deftly unzipped my 
Granny's cress theory, his borrowed doub- 
let provided an almost unbelievable piece of 
documentation! It proved that buttons like 
ours were in use in Europe just a vear to the 
dav before the Indians struck at Martin's 
Hundred. 

We stopped digging two years ago, but in 
the laboratory treatment of the artifacts goes 
on, and the discoveries being made there can 
be asexciting and as unexpected as anything 
revealed by the archacologist’s trowel. Even 
as this article was on its Way to the press, 
sharp-eved conservator Hans Barlow dlis- 
covered Martin's Hundred’s most explicit 
message. Hidden in the fold of lead used to 
mount glass in lattice windows was stamped 
the inseription— > rcfrnkeAopp of Exceter 
Gonner 1as—making the lead our earliest 
dated artifact. The most likely reading is 
“Tohn Bishopp of Exeter, Gonner, 1675," 
although the interpretation of the last word 
is uncertain. 

What did the messare mean, and why 
was it concealed within the folded lead 
where no one would ever see it? 


UESTIONS like these keep us con- 
stantly on the alert. The names, the 

~~ clues, the false leads, the missing 
witnesses, the bones of mutilated victims are 
all the stuff of detective fiction, but for us, 
the archaeological sleuths of Martin's Hun- 
dred, the mysteries are real, 

One would like to claim that all our 
jizsaw-puzzle pieces have been fitted to- 
gether through cleverness on our part. Butit 
just isn't so. Chance has given us a wonder- 
fully rich site, and luck has led us by the 
hand every step of the way, Without it, and 
incredibly hard work by dozens of excava- 
tors and research specialists, Martin's Hun- 
dred would still be a forgotten name on a 
damaged highway marker. Instead, Wol- 
stenholme Towne is safely back on the map 
and into the pages of American history. [] 
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~ UNDRE DS of male frogs raised a 
deatening chorus in the jungle 
pond below. My interest, how- 
ever, lav only partly with the 
amorous frogs, Lhrougn an infrared night- 
vision scope [ watched in suspense for quite 
a clifferent creature—a large hat 





silently, several bats arrived at the pond 
anc instantly the frogs stopped calling. The 
bats hung in a bush fora few minutes, then 
left. As soon as the chorus resumed, back 
came the bats. This time they bareh 
skimmed the ground, like fighter planes 
avoiding enemy radar. Sucddenty one of the 
bats splashed hard against the water. When 
it came up, it held tn its mouth an untortu 
nate frog (right). 

[ was ecstatic, litthe dreaming that before 
a week was out I would watch bats capture 
nearly a hundred more frogs in this one pond 
al the Smithsonian insttution’s research 
station on Barro Colorado sland, Panama 

Two questions were obvious. How do 
bats find frogs? More important, how can 


they clistinguish edible species from those 
a i! 


hat are poisonous, though similar in size 








and shape and common at the same ponds I 
speculated that hunting bats were using frog 
mating calls both to locate and to identify 
frogs. If this was true, then male frogs 
clearly were faced with a real dilemma— 
how to attract a mate and nota bat! 

The National Geographic Society had 
agreed to support my research, and the proj- 
ect quickly aroused the curiosity of Michael 
J. Rvan, a frog behaviorist and Smithsonian 
fellow from Cornell University, Mike was 
studving the mating behavior of tingara or 
mud-puddle frogs (Physalaemus pustulo- 
sus} on Barro Colorado: It seemed only nat- 
ural that we join forces tostudy the impact of 
bats on frog behavior, 

Ourenthusiasm grew rapidly as we found 
that the fringe-lipped bat, Trachops cirrho- 
sus (we now generally refer to it as the frogz- 
cating bat), was hunting frogs at every pond 
We investigated. At one small pond, occu- 
pied by some 250 mud-puddle frogs, we 
observed bats catching frogs at the rate of 
more than six an hour. 


Crooning Frogs Court Disaster 


As] watched with the night-vision scope, 
1 confirmed my hypothesis that the bats’ 
hunting success is dependent on frog calling. 
If the frogs quit calling as soon a: a bat 
arrives, they are safe. Often the hunters pass 
unwittingly within inches of silent frogs. 
However, a single faint call, made as a bat 
approaches, may cost a frog its life, 

Most bats’ hearing is adapted primarily 
for high-frequency, mostly ultrasonic, sig- 
nals used in their own echolocation, How- 
ever, our auditory experiments have shown 
that frog-eating bats have a secondary peak 
of hearing sensitivity at low frequencies— 
below five kilohertz—a capability never be- 
fore reported among bat species: This ts 
exactly the frequency range in which most 
local frogs call the loudest, permitting the 
bats to hear them over long distances. 

We soon learned that we could catch frog- 
eating bats by playing tape recordings of 
frog calls beneath fine-threacdec mist nete. 
Frog-eating bats could hear our recorded 
calls from a distance, and when few real 
frogs were calling, we often caught a bat in 
less than a minute. 

There was much suspense the first time 
we tested one of our captured bats ina large 


50 


outdoor flight cage. We bad spent most of 
the previous night calming the creature and 
getting it used to its new surroundings. Now 
we herdecl it into the far corner of the cage 
and retreated toourtape recorders in the op- 
posite corner. In the two remaining corners 
we had hidden speakers, ready to plav calls 
of edible versus poisonous frogs. 

Would the bat be able to identify the calls, 
or would it merely respond to any froglike 
sound? We could hardly contain our excite- 
ment when the bat immediately flew to the 
speaker playing the call of the edible frog. It 
landed and tried to pry its wav through the 
screen covering of our speaker box. 

Forasecond trial we switched the speaker 
wires, 50 that the two calls would play from 
opposite corners. Again, the bat responded 
at once, flying to the new location of the 
edible frog's call. After many such successes, 
we knew we were on to a thrilling aspect of 
frog/ bat behavior. 

With further tests we determined that our 
bats could also distinguish between the calls 
of frogs of eclible size and those that are too 
large to eat. Then, using the same methods, 
we tested our bats’ preferences for species of 
poisonous toads versus edible frogs that they 
could not have heard before. The bats con- 
tinued to make correct choices. 

Among New World frogs, the toad species 
form aclosely related group. Thevsharecer- 
tain subtle similarities in their otherwise 
distinctive calls. We now suspect that the 
frog-eating bats, which live in tropical for- 
ests from Mexico to southern Brazil, are ge- 
nétically programmed to recognize these 
subtleties. 

The discovery that frog-cating bats would 
respond to frog-call recordings, plaved on 
micro-casséette tape recorders, enabled us to 
verify many of our findings in the wild. We 
set two small tape recorders on the ground 
about 12 feet apart, where they could be 
viewed through the night-vision scope. One 
greedy bat sat in a nearby bush and chased 
other frog-eating bats away fora time before 
it came down and discovered that tt was 
cuarding some new kind of armor-plated 
frog! If bats communicate about such 
things, there must have been some wild tales 
told by the many frustrated bats that found 
our speakers. 

Our discovery that bats rarely catch silent 
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frows sugested several wavs In which frogs 
might manage to survive: [hev can stop 
calling, call less often, call less loudly, use 
call types that are difficult to locate, or hice 
well before calling. Unfortunately for the 
frogs, cach of these options would reduce the 
odds of attracting a mate 

To evaluate these tested 
many bats, both in our flight cage and in the 
field. They were as sophisticated as we sus- 
pected, They chose call recordimes plaved 
slightly louder or at higher repetition rates, 
and preferred the more complex calls, which 
seem to be most easily located. 


Risky 


options, we 


Call ls Females’ Choice 


Herpetologists have long questioned why 
male frogs sometimes behave rather unex- 
pec tecthy when trving to call mates, For 
example, 16 Years ago Smithsonian herpe- 
tologist Stanley Rand noted that male mud- 
puddle frogs on Barro Colorado Island use 
two kinds of call but, inexplicably, are often 
reluctant to use the one preferred by fe- 
males. The mates’ complex call, a whine 
with several chucks at the end, seems the 
mast easily locatable and 1s most attractive 
to females. [tis mainly used under relatively 
safe conditions when many other frogs are 
close. If a frog is alone, only a simple whine 
call is used, often less frequently or loudly 
than usual. Dr. Rand postulated the exis- 
tence of an unknown predator that perhaps 
also preferred the most easily locatabie call, 

Mike and I were convinced we had found 
the predator. To test Dr. Rand's hypothesis, 
we simultaneously presented our bats with 
simple and complex frog calls. Again, we 
were delighted when both caged and wild 
bats respondecl more often to the complex 
call. We were especially happy that Dr, 
Rand was present to share in our discovery. 

Since the early 1900s biologists had specu- 
lated that the response of predators to par- 
ticular calls might have played a mayor role 
in the evolution of vocal communication, 
but this was the first experiment to docu- 
ment clearly the effects of such selection on 
vertebrate behavior. We increasingly hegan 
to realize that, as unlikely as it might seem, 
bats have had major impact on the behavior 
of male frogs, perhaps nearly as much as the 
female frogs themselves 

My observations at the froze ponds had 
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inclicated that frogs might be doing much 
more than varying their calls to avoid bats, 
(in certain mignts mud-puddle 
ingly had detected approaching bats and 
quit calling, vet on other nights they were 
apparently oblivious, Could frogs actualh 
detect bats, andif=so, how, and why only on 
some nights? 

To test frog abilities, | constructed several 
mivlel bats. Thev were cut out of cardboard 
alone outline tracings of real bats, stained 
the approximate color of the bats, waxed to 
resistant, weighted below, and 
equipped witht sabove. By varying the 
slope of a fishline d run them over 
the frog pond at about the nor 
frog-eating bat 

The next evening we wi ranted wil 
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h conmsic- 
frogs beran calling 
and 2 model frog-eating bai was remotely re- 
lensed for its flight over the pond. The frogs’ 
response was Eee The raucous 


chorus changed 
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Repeated trials with model bats on dark 
and moonlit nights answered our questions 
Frogs detect bats visually, On all but the 
darkest nights frogs stop calling at once 
when a model frog-eating Gat arrives at the 
edline a their pond. On moonless, cloudy 
nights frogs cannot se Further- 
more, when tested with models of harmless 
insect-eating bats, which are smaller, the 
frogs cither do not respond at all or resume 
calling more than three times faster than 
when frightened by a frog-eating bat model 

The ability of trogs to detect bnnting bats 
and to distinguish dangerous trom harmless 
kinds ena bles them towary behavior aceord 
ing to threat. This greatly reduces danger 
when frog-eating bats are present and per- 
mits frovs to call more attractively 
tial mates when the bats are hot present 

Apparently only a few very large or por 
sonous frogs can afford to ljenore bats: On 
Barro Colorado Island both bullfrogs and 
toads can. Thev call loud and long and trom 
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conspicuous locations, and do not stop even 
when frog-cating bats pass within inches. In 
contrast, we have not found any edible spe- 
cies that calls so carelessly. Some edible 
frogs call frequently and loudly, but they 
calleither from concealmentor from perches 
protected by thorns. 

The pug-nosed tree frog (Smilisca sila) 
exhibits an especially interesting array of 
strategies. This frog remains quiet on dark 
nights. At low light levels it spaces its calls 
widely and uses only simple calls that are 
hard to locate. On brizht, full-moon nichts, 
it perches conspicuously on top of rocks, 
uses easily locatable calls, and apparently 
ducks under a leaf or dives into the stream 
when threatened. These frogs also reduce 
danger of predation by calling in highly syn- 
chronized duets, trios, or quartets, and by 
calling near waterfalls. The fact that they 
are territorial, and never gather in large 
choruses, perhaps explains their need for a 
greater range of bat-avoidance behavior. 


Suitor Tries to Bully Rival 


From the beginning, there was rarely a 
dull moment while studying interactions 
between bats and frogs. My field assistants, 
Steve Kern und Cindy Taft, often teased me 
about sounding more like a basketball 
announcer than a scientist when I recorded 
my field observations on tape. It was, of 
course, exciting simply to watch the bats 
hunting and catching frogs practically at my 
feet. But more than that, we never knew 
what to expect from any of them, 

One night while field-testing bat choices 
of recorded calls of the South American bull- 
frog (Leptodactyvius pentadactyvius) versus 
the mud-puddle frog, I heard the call of a 
real bullfrog. This large frog is territorial 
and highly intolerant of other males calling 
in its domain. My tape-recorcer was in his 
territory. As he slowly hopped closer, be re- 
peatedly varied his call, apparently trving to 
get some response. Finally he came very 
close and called as loudly as possible. When 
that failed, he jumped onthe speaker. As the 


call continued, he fled in giant leaps, not to 
he seen again that night! 

The bats themselves were often a source 
of amusement, Newly caught bats had ta be 
tamed so they would not be disturbed by 
our presence in the cage during testing, We 
would spend hours of patient coaxing, late 
into a bat's first night of captivity, trainingit 
to accept food from our hands. Some bats 
learned so rapidly that by the second night 
they preferred to follow us around the cage 
instead of responding to our experiments. 


With Patient Coaching, a Star Is Born 


At first we tamed bats only so we could get 
them to behave normally during experi- 
ments. Then our knowledge that frog-eating 
bats could be trained and even called to 
our hands was put to-an entirely new use. 
I wanted to photograph many of the fasci- 


nating things had observed, but it seemed 


impossible that I could anticipate exactly 
where the next frog would be caucht or from 
which direction a bat would come, 

After many nichts | finally succeeded in 
training a bat to catch frogs left sitting on a 
rock on a table, I rigged a small infrared 
beam just over a frog’s head, turned out the 
lights, and waited. Anything that would 
break the infrared beam would trigger a pic- 
ture. Moments later there was a blinding 
flash of light, and [hada picture of an escap- 
ing frog! Then, to my dismay, the bat beat 
me to the frog and ate it before | could 
retrieveit. Now the bat wasn teven hunery. 

Undaunted, 1 wanted till the bat again 
showed signs of hunger and placed a new 
frog onthe rock. This time] was delighted to 
get a picture of the bat catching a frog, even 
ifit did show only the bat's backside. 

Eventually I would take nearly 50 pic- 
tures in. an hour, in bright light, using highhy 
trained bats that would not come till called, 
and that would then come exactly where I 
wanted them. | could place a frog almost 
anywhere, point to it once, and expect that 
my trained bat would come and catch it 
immediately when I signaled. 


Huddling for warmth, bats embrace one enother with their wings in a roost 
inside a hollow tree. Three females, ome owning. compose the harem of the wary- 
eyed maie at bottom. Leaflike tips of their noses heip aim the high-frequency 
sounds of their sonar, Sharp prongs in their ears oid tn recerving the echoes. 
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The frog's dilemma: Chirp for damote. ond 
you maiy get zapped by a bat (above), A pug 
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One bat in particular became my star per- 
former. He would step onto my hand anv- 
time, would tly to my hand whenever | 
Cailed. and seemedto know whento expect a 
reward fora good performance. Without hi 
consistent cooperation, many of the pictures 
an these pages would not have been possi 
ble. Having enjoyed such a privileged rela- 
tionship, | find it hard not to be sentimental 
about these remarkable creatures 
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y because bats are nocturnal and 
timid, most people misunderstand, fear, 
and persecute them, Many species face pos- 
ole extinction unless these mis@uicied athi- 
tudes are reversed. 

(iver the vears I have grained numerous 
new insights into the lives and behavior of 
DATS They are hichh respected and very 
much liked by those of us who know them 
Despite myths to the contrary, they are nol 
blind, they carefully groom themse 


thes r urely [Lransmil Geeases or Da rasi tes ta 





Lice 
¥ Liat) 


man, and they do not become entangled in 
people's hair. [hey are rarely rabid, and 
even then are seldom aggressive: When peo- 
ple are bitten, itis usually because they have 
DICKed UD @ SICK Individual thal bites tn 
self-detense, Hats found where they can be 
picked up should be assumed to be sick and 
left alone, 

Most bats are highly beneficial, Tropical 
hats probably Were the original pallinators 
or seed dispéersers for a wide variety of eco- 
nomically important frunts and spices such 
as bananas, avocados, mangoes, fuavas 
preadfruit, pepper, and cloves. Bats also 
consume countless millions of insects night- 
Iv, Including such pests 25 mosquitoes 

As our studies of interactions between 


ats and frogs illustrate, there is a real 





deal more to be learned about these sophisti- 
cated creatures and how (they interact in the 
world around us. Certainly such exciting 
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WO WERE TALKATIVE, 
one was shy, one was brooding 
and silent. The four young men, 
enpinéerine students on a holl- 
day, seemed to represent a cross 
section of campus personalities: ambitious, 
uncertain, rebellious. In philosophy and 
purpose, I found, they were as like as four 
peas in a stir-fry pod. 

I asked about the writing carved into a 
marble slab near Taiwan's Taroko Gorge, 
where sheer cliffs tower hundreds of feet 
above aewittriver. Chemessage dated from 
the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1280) and was 
written in classical Chinese. 

The writer, Wen Tien-hsiang, had been 
imprisoned on the mainland by Mongols 
during one of China's fratricidal wars, said 
the students, He had refused to cooperate 
with his captors despite promises of free- 
dom. Doomed, he reflected on his fate. in 
words as grandiloquent as the setting in 
which they were now placed: 

“There 1s in the universe an Aura which 
permeates all things and makes them what 
thev are. ... In man it is called spirit; and 
there is nowhere where it 6 not . Only at 
SOTe great crisis is it manifested widely 
abroad.” 

Brave, colorful words, I observed to my 
eager committee. And does such spirit still 
exist? And do the times still demand it? 

‘Two turned thumbs up in the gesture of 
approval. “The words have as much mean- 
ing now as they did then,” said one. The shy 
one nodded agreement. 

l inquired about their future, and they 
replied that after study in the United States, 
they would return home. “Our country 
needs us,” added the broocing one. 


‘Nationalist Tenacity Surprised Many 


If trouble brings forth strong people, 
Taiwan's perpetual crisis has proved a bless- 
ing. born in defeat, threatened by invasion, 


now “derecognized” as a nation by most of 


the world, the little island state has not only 
survived, tt has also flourished. 

When the army and government of Na- 
ionalist leader Chiang Kai-shek retreated 
to the island just a hundred miles off the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, mostof the world 
believed they would be overrun by the Com- 
munist forces that drove them there, Other 
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Fervor explodes as pilgrims converge 

on the port of Petkang for the birthday of 
Matsu, goddess of the sea. Mashed 
against firecracker smoke, celebrants 
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A province, not a country; On this 
definition of the island, all agree. 

But the Nationalists, who ruled the 
mainiand for 38 years, still see 
themselves as the legitimate leaders of 
all China—despite their government's 
derecognition by the United Nations in 
i971, The People’s Republic of China, 
promising Taiwan economic autonomy, 
recently stepped up its diplomatic drive 
for reunification. These proposals are 
routinely rejected by the Nationalists. 







Nuclear power wil! provide almost a 
third of Taiwan's electricity by Mas, 
& Operating ouclear reactor 

& Reactor under construction 
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Chinese agreed and fled to Macao, Hong 
Kong, and the United States. The declicated 
and desperate began to build a last-ditch 
fortress on Taiwan, with a headquarters- 
in-exile in Taipei, the largest city. 

Those two million mainlanders shared 
the island with ethnic Chinese whose ances- 
tors arrived in earlier migrations, as well as 
some 200,000 aboriginals, many of Malayan 
stock. Today the island population is about 
18 million, but the term Taiwanese [+ re- 
served for those who occupied Taiwan be- 
fore the postwar influx. 

The Nationalist influx was a chance for 
renewal in anew setting. The defeated gov- 
ernment would continue to be based on the 
principles of Dr, Sun Vat-sen, whose 1911 
revolution began melding provincial war- 
lords into one republic of China, Political 
power would be in the hands of the Kuo- 
mintang (RMT), the main political party. 
The strong-willed Chiang Kai-shek was 
head of the party and president of the cov- 
ernment until his death in 1975. His son, 
Chiang Ching-kuo—considered a more per- 
sonable head of state—succeeded his father 
as party chairman and in 1978 was also 
elected president. 

Democratic in form, the government is 
authoritarian in substance. Citing a con- 
stant threat from the Communists, it has 
ruled for more than three decades with 
many of the strictures of martial law. 

Taiwan, envisioned the exiles, would 
become a model China while they waited for 
the right moment to return to the mainland. 
It has been a long wait and a return 1s 
nowhere in sight, nor is one much discussed 
except in hollow-sounding sloganry. It is as 
if the government in Washington, D.C., 
fled to Puerto Rico, corrected past mistakes, 
and created a booming island that, in many 
respects, outshone what it left behind. 


Economy Belies Taiwan's Size 





Taipei, Taiwan's capital, 1s @ city of 2.25 
million people with wide avenues and tall 
office buildings. Annual per capita income 
stands at 32,100(U.S.). In all Asia only Ja- 
pan, Hong Kong, and Singapore rank high- 
er, Taiwan has become an exporter whose 
products circle the globe. In 1981 the pov- 
ermment held 5.3 billion dollars in foreign 
currency and wondered how best to use it. 


National Geographic, January 1982 


The record would be impressive even for 
a large industrialized nation rich in natural 
resources. But the island is 240 miles long 
anid from 6) te 90 miles wide—about-as bic 
as Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island together. The soil is fertile, but onlya 
fourth of ttcan be workect because of steep, 
forested mountains. 

Isolation and the constant sense of mili- 
lary emergency have sustained a patriotic 
fervor such as that shown by the students at 
Taroko Gorge. External threats were more 
real in the 1950s, when the Communists 
assaulted offshore islands between Taiwan 
and the mainiand. The Nationaltsts 
responded with night raids across Formosa 
Strait. Fighting was eventually reduced to 
artillery shelling, but even that has been 
silent for several vears. 

Theend of conflict did not mean the end of 
preparcdness, To keep their troops combat 
ready, Taiwan holds dangerously realistic 
military maneuvers. A former soldier told 
me that infantrymen in mock warstire plas- 
tic bullets that can be fatal under 100 feet, 
painful at longer clistance. 

Quemoy, largest of the offshore islands, 1s 
probably the most heavily fortified piece of 
real estate in the world. Perhaps a fourth of 
Taiwan's half-million-man military is locat- 
ed there and on nearby Matsu. 

| arrived on Quemoy aboard a C-119 
transport ‘plane, expecting to see an land 
bristling with defenses. Pregnant would bea 
hetter word. The vast bulk of weapons and 
troops ure located underground, nestled tn 
the belly of the 9-by-11-mile island, some 
under dozens of feet of solid cranite. 

] walked through cool tunnels with side 
pussages to “spider holes’—trapdoors that 
riflemen could open quickly to fire oninvad- 
ers before closing them again. Tanks, air- 
planes, even gunboats stand ready to boil 
out of secret passages like hornets from 4 
stirred-up nest, Nearly hidden ina ravine is 
the entrance toa $00-bed hospital, said to be 
the first ever built into solid rock. 

In the erghties, the battleground may be 
more economic than military, and the Chi- 
nese on Taiwan feel they are winning. They 
are aware that the Communist People's 
Republic of China, struyeling with its own 
modernization program, has thrown envi- 
ous glances across the strait. Both sides 


Taiwan Confronts a New Era 


claim to he the rightful government of all 
China, of which Taiwan is only a province. 
The people of Taiwan chim that economic 
might makes them right, and that their sys- 
tem will eventually prevail. 

“Think of Taiwan as asymbol of a certain 
life-style,” I was told in Taipei by a dapper 
international lawver, Paul Asu. “We have 
proof that we have a working system, one 
that other countries—including some in 
Eastern Furope—would like to imitate.” 

That life-style is reflected in the confident 
plunge into modern living, with regular pay- 
checks and plenty to ent. In the most remote 
villages color television sets blare from the 
open shops and aerials sprout from farm- 
house roofs. In the cities, motorized scooters 
and cveles swarm like gnats around ever 
increasing automobile traffic. Men wear 
silk shirts and Swiss watches, Women goon 
dicts and squeeze into tight jeans. 


The Shock and Anger of Derecognition 


But crisis has continued, perhaps fortu- 
nately for the little non-nation. In 1971 
the Republic of China (ROC) lost its seat in 
the United Nations to the People's Republic 
of China, and 40 nations subsequently 
switched recognition to the Beijing (Peking) 
government. At this writing, only 272 coun- 
tries still recognize the ROC on Taiwan as 
the real China. 

‘The biegest blow of derecognition came in 
December of 1978, when President Chiang 
Ching-kuo was awakened at 2 a.m. for a 
meeting with the U.S. ambassacior, Forthe 
first. time in history, the United States 
announced i Was severing relations with a 
friendly country. 

Shortly thereafter the United States Con- 
gress passed the Taiwan Relations Act, 
which promised support for the island. But 
the Mutual Defense Treaty that had pro- 
tected Taiwan and buoved her economy for 
a quarter ofa century was allowed to expire 
January 1, 1980. 

A farmer near the southern port city of 
Kaohsiung waggzed his finger at me with a 
smile: “We were anery with you Americans 
and cannot completely forgive vou. Before, 
when things went badhy, we would think, 
well, there's always the United States 
When that was gone, there was panic. Until 
we found we could make it on our own.” 
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Making it on their own had begun much 
Por Loe people Ci] "] ced he ed 

As a laboratory for a new beginning, the 
island had much to offer. The Japanese, 
who occupied Tarwan for half a centun 
of World War UW, had le 
working =vstems of transportation, com- 
munications d light industri 

The Kuomints iti 


Carer 


he fore the enel 


hiniwitice, in 
2 came and adopted two 
very sound =alinies." I was told by Wang 
Tse-yung, a professor of economics in Tai- 
peLand an adviser to the government “One, 
they planned build a good agricultural 
base to improve the 
liberate farm labor for the cities, Two, thes 
to develop industry that could make 
products that were previously imported, 


mcome of farmers and 





decider 


such 05 textiles and fertilizers 

The land-redistribution program allowed 
trie tillers of the soil to own farms they for- 
meriv leased, vet placated the large land 
lords by paving them partially in the stocks 
of Taiwan's growth industries, Thus, new 
farmers and new industrialists were inti- 
mM ately tied to developme nt of their cou niry 
Both prospered, Taiwan now produces §5 
percent of its Lood bi Imports ¥ heat, bar- 


ley, and soybeans 
City Affluence Lures the Young 


Wear Taitune |] wader nto a paddy where 
old and new worked side by side. Eighteen 
vear-old Lin Te-wan shut 4 
cultivator and turned to watch his father 
urge on a Water bultalo. During the past 20 
vears, the use of these mud-caked beasts has 
rapids Young Lin’s knotted 


i a ae 
ff his motorized 


declined 
upper arms suggested he was a man of the 
coil, but-he saicl he had left a factory job to 
help with the rice planting 

“ Like farming because it is more free, but 
I'm not sure Il will stay,” he said, looking into 
the distance. perhaps recalling the bright 
lights of Taipei 

4 million or more like Lin le-wan have 
left the countryside to work in the cities 
principally Taiper. Kaohsiung, the southern 
port and a thriving industnal center, has 
frown froma few huncired ree: neople 
to 1.2 millioninadecade. Taina 
city, has half a million, Taichung and Chi- 
lung are also major metropolitan areas 
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Aging custodians of an ifustve dream, 
members of doiman's Natonoaiist Party 
(facing page) met iost March t 
rededicate themselves to a reuntfied 
China, with their system triumphant 
ihe ‘hee damer Chr Kai-shek 
above} 
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holds pad ehectricity, Chinese homes are 
uniformano outwardly plain, Tt 
around the family, not the dwelling, and in 
that he | | | tha 4 soe PERS Sa E Li rec 
entered a house in Taipei at the e 
a matroniy woman who introduced me to 
her husband's brother and hiswite, whoalso 
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méetan elderly grandmother resting out her 
davs in the bedroom. On tothe third tloor for 
ean a iook at wedding pictures of a sister 
whonhad married and left the home. A young 
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Sidewalks Are Sater Than Streets 


Shoulder-to-<houlder Hving extends to 
downtown streets of major cities, which are 
human bree bis es our it h Piness hn irs | rs 
poods and (reah [rite 211 unattended on the 
SIdewalks, but thettis rare, Crme is said to 
be anthe mse, but l witnessed none, nordid] 
heat It cise ussed I + LP lec a Mea JOT CVLES 
aay or night without the shhtest apprehen 
sion. Except when | crossed the street 
Praific is a growing problem, along with 
air pollution, From 1970 to 1980 the numbe! 
of vehicles on the island increased from 
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mass transit will be difficult. I found out 
why at 12:52 p.m. on January 29, 195] 
[was typingon the 11th floor of the Hilton 
Hotel when the room began moving and 
Creaking like @ loose-litted truck bed on a 
rough road, With other occupants | began 
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Taipet by night glitters beyond the 

Grand Hotel (above), a palotial tempi: 
of laxury that houses affiuent travelers 
foreign officials, and businessmen from 
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around the globe who are 
omnermumentt trade missions. Grilling 
squsdiges, d debonair street vendor 
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bottom sooner than l expected 

At 270 seconds it was the longest tre 
ever recorded in quake-prone Taiwan, and 
at 5.6 0n the car nter Ss ile, aAmMOone tive s 
restinten years. Remarkably, there were no 
CAVA eS OF Mayor damare 

Fortunatels forthe Tarwanese, their inci- 
Vidual finances are more stable. Although 
salaries remain low by U.S. standards (fac- 
torv workers average about $275 a month) 
anc’ inflation is @ government concern, 
indebtedness is rare. Installment buving re- 
mains uncommon. An economist told me 


that personal savings account for 14 percent 


of the gross national product 


. young couple with a year-old child told 


me they pent 35 to 40 percent of their in- 
come on food—"“About average for peopl 
here.” Eating is anartin Taiwan, [here are 
elegant restaurants, with prices only slightly 
lower than those in New York City. But the 
quality of food in day-laborer noodle houses 
won praise from this Western tongue. | 
remember a ak C-COUPSse Mea ij 1 streeiside 
sland in the agricultural city of Chia that 
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promoted Spartan evercise regimens, 
might turn in his grawe of this new twtst 


to do so with special incentives, such as tan 
advantages,” 

The drive toward production may be ex- 
acting a bigger price than emplovee-benefit 
programs can pay, according to Professor 
Chang Shiao-chun. The sociology teacher 
and researcher surveyed some 4,000 work- 
ers in 80 Taiwanese factories 

“The law calls for an ¢ight-hour day, but 
it’s often longer,” he tald me, “Also, most of 
the workers Linterviewed work 25 days a 
month, and get every other Sunday off. We 
have unions, but thev are controlled by the 
Kuomintang. And labor strikes are against 
the law,” 


Womens Role Undergoing Change 


Women dominate the labor ranks in tex- 
tite and electronics industries, but economic 
liberation has brought social problems, 

“When they finally get davs off, tension 
has builtup and things happen hastily,” said 
Professor Chang. “We ate experiencing an 
iIncresse in preenancies out of wedlock.” 

A more typical moclel of Tarwanese femi- 
ninitv, however, would be Lin Li-huan, a 
10-year-old bookkeeper with a Taipei auto 
garage. Her mouth was the shape of a cu- 
pict’s bow, hersmeoth skin the color of light 
cream, She spoke no conversational English 
but possessed a collection of Americanized 
expressions, such as “Long time no see." 
Told that I was an early riser, she nodded 
knowingly and said, “Keeps early hours,” 

Qur ciscussion through her interpreter 
friend drifted during one long Sunday meal 
to the censorship of American films in 
Taiwanese theaters. The Chinese, she said, 
were much less frank about relations be- 
tween men and women. Even married cou- 
nies. she believed, did not discuss them 

Was this, Laskecd, the boldest conversa- 
tion that she had ever had witha man? 

“Oh yes,” she said, with a little laugh 
Both hands flew to her cheeks as her creamy 
skin turned the color of cherries, and to my 
mind flashed a candidate fora new Ameri- 
can idiom: “Modest a5 a Chinese maiden.” 

The industrial dynamic carries with it 
physical as well as emotional wounds. ()n 
the day the researcher Professor Chang and 
l talked, the Taipei papers. reported that 
three young workers had lost fingers in 
industrial accidents the previous day. 
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In 1980, 34 workers drowned when a 
mine named Forever Sate was dug to close 
toa riverbed and water collapsed the tunnel 
wall. Two davs earlier a government mine 
inspector had given his stamp ol approval to 
the tunnel’s progress, A surviving worker, 
aware that visiting Inspectors are well enter- 
tained by company olficials, commented 
sadiv: “He heard the sound of the wine, bul 
not the sound of the water 

In many wavs Taiwan is hearing the 
eound of change. Lhe tide laps al mora 
erodes the oncetght Chinese tamily, washes 
over traditional arts and culture 

“Responsibility to the family traditionalls 
hase been more than just love.” [was tald by 
WhOn Eban-cihu, & mauniancder in his 7Os, “in 
earlier times, even if your parents were not 


nice to you, you were still responsible to 








them in their old are 

“My wife and I have seven children,” he 
added. “Six ol them are in the United States, 
and the one still here does not live wit 
Thev are all cool to us. but this is differenti 
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Culture Encompasses Old and New 


Entertainment is different as well. The 
movie district in Taipei is Jammer 
night with ardent cinemagoers hooked on 
action-packed American films, Folk art: 
such as puppetry and paper cutting have 





every 


heen rectuced to novelties as the beat of life 
changes from the lute to the electric vuitar 
But in the <lide toward change, more and 
erabhbing at handholds of 
tradition. Cine Peking opera company has 
come back strongly by making aiew conces 
sions to modern tastes. And in the modern 
dance performances of Taipei's Cloud Grate 
Dance Theatre, distinctly Oriental move- 
ments now merge with those learned at the 
feet of Martha trraham,. Bath Opera ind 
dance have a faithful following 
If the brainpower of progress and culture 
Mia’ he found in Tarwan's FLED a. the heart 
shill pumps stronely in the country«ide. | 
made atrip around theisiand tora better fee 
of its pulse. Taiwan has charms too often 
overlooked in the rapture over its. suc- 


cess, [he eves of Portuguese sailors were 





unclouded by progress and population in the 
Isth century, when they proclaimed it “i/ha 
formosa—beautiful island.” The name 
stuck with Westerners, although the Chi- 
nese had called it Taiwan for centuries. 

Away from the cities, lush subtropical 
growth covers hills too steep to farm. Even 
the tilled areas hold:a patchwork comeli- 
ness, alook of well-manicured efficiency. 

Stull, the new China shows itself in large 
industrial cities like Taichung, a small-scale 
Los Angeles. expanded in deference to the 
automobile with high-speed thoroughfares 
and a neon downtown. 

Farther down the island the mayor of 
Tainan wants to make his city both a me- 
tropolis and a refuge from itself. 

“T want to create satellite communities 
around us, with Tainan the center, the quiet 
star,” said: Mayor Su Nan-cheng as he sat at 
the edge of his office couch, with his arms 
chopping the air enthusiastically, “Cars will 
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be bannec downtown. People will move 
around by horses and bicveles!" 

The pudgy mayor symbolizes the new 
politician in Taiwan—young, energetic, 
adaptable to the present vet in touch with his 
past. In 1980 he arranged for a display of 
3,000-year-old artifacts and drew crowds of 
half a million. He attends banquets nearly 
every night and jogs before every dawn. He 
Invited mé to join him in both activities, 


Banquet Toasts Test the Strong 


Alcohol on Taiwan is consumed mostly 
With social meals, inthe form of the rice wine 
called shaohsing, Participants are exhorted 
to salute evervthing from mutual good 
health to the arrrvablofa fish course by drain- 
ing their glass at the command to “kan-pet— 
bottoms up.” As honored guest I was urged 
to a kan-pei by each at my table of six, 
despite my pleas toswi-t, or drink atmyown 
pace. Representatives from other tables 
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then came to honor me as well. The mavor, 
well known fora prodigious capacity, added 
more for food measure. 

There is a Chinese proverb that to depart 
from a social meal sober is to reveal that vou 
did not truly enjov voursell. If the saving is 
true, I left the party ecstatic. 

Pride forced me out-of bed the next morn- 
ing at 5 a.m, to join Tainan’s mayor in his 
predawn ritual. The crunch, crunch of cin- 
ders on the track of the municipal stadium 
told me that others were heeding his exam- 
ple of fitness. Ina parking lot outside the sta- 
dium, dozens more were stretching in the 
popular exercises known as tai-chi chwan. 
As it grew light, we set off in a leisurely 
Walk-run through an athletic complex al- 
ready thumping and poinging with basket- 
halls and badmintin. Dozens of matrons 
turned and bobbed in mountain folk dances 
to recorded music, probably scant hours 
after ther children and grandchildren had 


Jaiwan Confronts a New Era 


Sun Moon Lake, a gemstone set amid 
mountoins and tea plantations, serves 
the new Totwanese pastimes of sailing 
and windsurfing, Known for the quality 
of the yachts they build and export, 
islanders are just beginning to test their 
own sport-seoling leow—h:, 


evrated to the throb of discotheque music. 

It is the beat of industry that sustains 
Kaohsiune, some 25 miles south of Tainan. 
Dormitories and recreation halls for em- 
plovees sitat the perimeter of giant govern- 
ment-owned complexes such as China Steel 
und China Shipbuilding. 

“Oursteelworkers come from many parts 
of the wland,” said W. P. Chuang, as we 
watched glowing slabs race down the line. 
“They work here during the week and visit 
their families during the weekend." 

some of that steel travels next door to 
China Shipbuilding, World conservation 
measures and Middle East conflicts have 
stymied the construction af supersize oil 
tankers elsewhere in the world. But in the 
past four vear<e Taiwan haz built and cdeliv- 
ered two vessels of nearly half a million tons 
éach. Another mountain of a ship, one of 
210,000-deacdweight-ton class, was taking 
shape before me on the wavs. 

“Our quality control and delivery times 
are good. and our prices still competitive,” 
said company spokesman 5, Wang. 

Industry and oppportunity are in shorter 
supply on the narrow east coast, which for 
years was cut off by the high spine of moun- 
tains. Between Hualien and Taipei the 
rainee sometimes extends to the water's 
edge, creating some of the most precipitous 
ceaside cliffs inthe woridl, 

Hut the most awesome expression of 
Taiwan verticality is Taroko Gorge, na- 
ture’'s Monument in granite and marble, An 
ethereal setting, the gorge is a road-building 
hell, but one that was necessary to end the 
vast-coast isolation. With pick, shovel, and 
dwnamite the East-West Cross-Island High- 
way Was sculpted in less than four years dur- 
ing the 1960s, at a cost of 176 lives: 

Work, sacrifice, the evidence is everv- 
where. Amid the splendors of Taroko | 
encountered a man and his wife scooping 
gravel into a truck. He was a mainlander, 
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rests heavily on the government, Of 399 
members of the legislative Yuan, some 300 
represent mainland districts to which they 
were elected in 1948. They hold their seats 
for life or until the Taiwan government re- 
rains control of the mainland and calls new 
elections: The former appears more prob- 
able; 76 are more than 50 years old, and 
some 200 are between 70 and 80. 

While the number of mainlander seats has 
diminished through natural attrition, other 
seat: hive been added to reflect the growing 
island population. Increasingly they are 
filled by Taiwanese, not mainlanders. How 
will that affect an-island that for 32 years 
has been headed by a people dedicated to 
leaving. it? 

Although the Taiwanese share the main- 
landers’ distrust ancl distaste of Commu- 
nism, their aversion to a relationship with 
the PRC seems less pronounced. “As long as 
the two can survive separately, they will,” 
said a Taipei industrialist. “But [think with 
time the reasons for remaining apart will be- 
come less and Jess clear. After all, they have 
natural resources that we need, and we have 
industrial know-how that they need. But 
reuniication? It's impossible right now,” 


President Chiang Stands Fast 


The leader of the powerful RMT is aman 
of quiet charm and an almost cherubic 
emile, When he received me in the pray- 
stone party headquarters, [detected.a shght 
tremor in the hand of 71-year-old President 
Chiang Ching-kuo. But his attitude toward 
the island's old adversaries appeared as 
unshakable as his father’s had been. 

“There's no change in our policy,” he said 
“We have confidence and resolve that we 
will restore freedom to the mainlancl. This is 
hot a question of power against power. Itisa 
miaticr of two svsterms, two sets of attitudes 
and two completely different wavs of life.” 

[ told the president that in my talks with 
people around the island there was little 
doubt that the government enjoyed wide 
support. Yetthere were many, ladded, who 
felt they were denied personal freedom. 

“The ROC is a country facing a Commu- 
nist threat,” he responded, “The Commu- 
nists are constantly trying to infiltrate the 
country and crive wedges between the peo- 
ple and the government. 


Taiwan Confronts a New Era 


“We know there are people critical of 
some of the government's policies, and we 
welcome any constructive criticism that is 
helpful to the progress of the nation.” 

Whatis constructive and what isa threat? 
The differences are still unclear on Taiwan. 
Meanwhile, the desire for more public par- 
ticipation in government grows stronger. 


Discipline, Patience —and Hope 


Taiwan seems a political volcano that 
bubbles but never erupts. The political 
tremors, not unlike the earthquake I felt, set 
the house of government to creaking and 
grumbling but never tumbling down. The 
reasons may lie in the Chinese themselves, 
with their respect for success and their 
elders, and in their capacity for patience, 

“Change is coming as these older ones 
pass from the scene and young people witha 
different view of the world are elected in 
their place,” said a magazine editor whose 
publications have been banned three times. 
“We need to be prepared for that change by 
gnceding up the democratic processes in 
Taiwan now. Bul we recognize that eco- 
nomically much has been accomplished.” 

Conciliatory talk fora man considered an 
apposition journalist. It paid homage to the 
turbulent past and the successful present, 
and looked forward to a changing future. 

it remincded me of the morning that [ran 
with the enerzetic voung mavor of Tainan. 
We had slowed to a walk as he pointed out 
the facilities of the athletic park. A runner 
passed us, shuffling in tiny steps, anold man 
tall anc thin, his arms pumping determined- 
lv, the tendons at the back of his neck stick- 
ing oul like rubber binds, 

Smiling, the mayor shouted after him in 
the sharp cadences of a military march, 
"Jeerh, tert! —One-two, one-two!” With- 
out turning, the old man responded, the 
words floating back like a hoarse echo from 
the past: “T-erh, i-erh.” 

The mayor chuckled, and his eves soft- 
ened. “Heis a retired soldier,” he said, “and 
he keeps up his self-discipline, Heis out here 
running every morning.” 

We walked on, past basketball and tennis 
courts, accoutrements of leisure ina success- 
ful Taiwan, The old soldier shuffled on 
ahead, the voice growing faint in the dis- 
tance. “I-erh, i-erh, i-erh. . . ." 0 
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The Threatened 


By ELIZABETH L.. MEYERHOFF 


siwareng s amoky hut, I could sense 
the importance of what was going-on 
In the crowded room, firelight 
stabbed the darkness to catch a ge- 
ture or the expression on a worn face. Seated 
bedies swayed, voices chanted in rhythm 

Everyone was absorbed in the ceremony 
of parpara, Among the Fokot people of 
Kenya, this ritual is performed before the 
birth of a first child. Only the older Pokot 
men and women are allowed to be present 
Far from my Califorma home, I was here 
only because the Pokot had accepted me as 
a student and observer of their wavs 

Parpara ritually cleanses and purifies the 
parent=-to-be and their extended families; it 
attempts to exorcise all evil from the unborn 
child and ensure a healthy baby. 

Lokor, a tribal elder, knew the complex 
history of Siwareng’s family. While the 
others handed around a wooden mortar, 
Lokor sang out phrases, cach one reciting a 
frazment from the past of Siwareng or his 
wite. The people chanted in slow, melodic 
refrain, voices and rocking bodies joined to 
will away all badness. Each man, as he 
passed the bowl, swirled the water and red 
earth in it with his fingers, blessing the 
“words” stirred inte the bowl 

“We came to eat the black goat,” Lokor 
intoned somberly. He was referring to the 
slaughter of @ goat.-a ritual performed vears 
before to exculpate a member of Siwarengs 
clan who had accidentally killed another 
Pokot, The fire burned lower, but the par- 
ticipants continued singing until dawn, 

Next day, what a different mood pre- 
vailed for the climax of parpara! Relatives 
and neighbors formed a chain of singing 





ROUCHED IN THE CORNER of 





dancers, each man holding the waist of the 
woman in front of him. Old women wel- 
comed the celebrants, blessing them by 
smearing milk on their foreheads. 

Villagers streamed into Siwareng’s hut to 
dance around the expectant couple. Srwar- 
eng’s wife carefully held between her legs 
the mortar with the magic mixture. At a siz- 
nal from Lokor, the bowl was tipped over 
and its contents spilled, carrving away all 
Wrong actions with the stirred-in words and 
symbolizing easy birth. 

Parpara, named after the Pokot word for 
“stir or “mix.” exemplifies the depth of 
responsibility, of interdependence, that the 
Pokot feel toward one another. ‘The ritual is 
one ofmany that form a pattern of belie! and 
sochal structure. To the Pokot, communal 
blessing can bring healing; witchcraft and 
sorcery can cause illness. Such spiritual 
sway rests on intimate knowledge. of each 
other's behavior, past and present 

After death, and for many generations, a 
person's spirit still wields power, A moral 
bond continues to link the living and the 
dead, Since an ancestor, if angered, can 
harm alive descendant, elders through their 
blessings try to appease departed spirits 

The Pokot are an exceedingly proud peo- 
ple, colorful in personality, appearance, and 
social practice. They constitute a subgroup 
of the Kalenjin, a Nilo-Hamitic linguistic 
family. Their population of about 226,000 
Is spread aver a remote region of western 
Kenya and eastern Ugandaimap, page 123) 

Among. the least acculturated tribes of 
East Africa, the Pokot have traditionally 
remained aloof from pressures of modern- 
vation and development. But new roads 
through their lands and social projects with 


Baby shower Pokot style: A mother bathes her daughter with a well-oiled 
squirt, on intimacy that comes easily to one of Kenya's least assimilated tribes. 
The Pokot, self-reliant tillera and herders, cling stubbornly to their own 
traditions ina nation intent on putting tribal ways behind it. 
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the goal of progressive change are threaten- 
ing their fragile and cherished culture. 

My friend and mentor, the late Dr. Louis 
S. BH. Leakey, promoted my first vicit. to the 
Pokot. That was in 1972. Six years later I 
was still there, applying the broad approach 
of social anthropology but focusing on the 
socioeconomic and ritual position of wom- 
en. What began as a youthful yearning fora 
reality different from my California up- 
bringing had evolved into @ long-term 
research program conducted with the per- 
mission of the Kenyan government and 
funded by the National Geographic Society 
and the L. &. B. Leakey Foundation. 

Onmy initial venture into Pokot territory, 
an old man, P’katieny, introduced me to the 
timeless perceptions of his people. One 





night, explaming the Pokot names and $ym- 
bilism of various stars. and constellations, 
F’katieny pointed to the Milky Way and 
said, “Are po ttpin—path of wirls.” What a 
delightful metaphor, I thought—comparing 


the star drifts of heaven to the zaietv of 
young girls skipping off, perhaps, to a 
dance, fancied up in oiled wooden necklaces 
and beaded skirts! 

By the position of the morning star, P’ka- 
tieny informed me, his people could predict 
if their small children would stay healthy or 
when it would rain. To which | countered 
with a truth just as fantastic: Pointing to the 
shining lunar disk, I mentioned that the 
Americans had gone to the moon. Display- 
ing no surprise, P’katieny simply said, 
“Then there aren't any Americans left onthe 
ground.” At the time I didn't know enough 
Pokot to clear things up 

I settled in at Chepoptukoi, a community 
of about 30 families in the agricultural area 
of Wei Wei. The people of the community 
helped me build ahut where ]wantedit,ona 
piece of valley land beside a river. The men 
chopped the tress and erected the frame. 
The women and I cut bundles of grass to 
thatch the roof. [ paid them with beer made 





from fermented maize and finger millet 
li was not long before I felt isotated in my 
streamside dwelling. The Pokot themselves 
lived in the hills, coming down to the valle 
to work in their irngated maize held 
“In the valley,” explained an okt woman 


cryptically, “there are no stones to sit on.” 





From the Hill You Can See Forever 





A vear later, after [ had built anew huton 
the Kaipepet hull, | appreciated her mean- 
ing, By that time] had spent hours sitting on 
my favorite stone gazing over the green and 
tawny foothills to the immensity of the East 
African Raitt. There are, of course, other 
nractical explanations: Mialaria is more 
orevalent near the rivers, and, in more war- 
like times, the people used certain upland 
caves as lookouts to warn of attack by cattle 
raiders coming across the valles 

But to sit on a stone in the evening, watch 
a DADV Cry or 
sce the fire 


the oats come home, bear 


a WOT 


sing. and oft each 





neighbor light up in its tanuliar place was 
to know that all was well in the country 

he people of thi Pi pLiKen 
very strange that | Want to live 
among them, and even stranger that! would 
high into the Hulls and visit their 
we became friends. was 
lennting female- 
anc machwewo a local tree. Both to 
learn about the Pokot and to tain their ac- 
ceptance, I lived, ate; and worked as thes 


cid. I went down in the morning to hoe my 


houent it 
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own field, and when the hoped-for rains 
came, I planted my own maize and millet 
Lseon realized that | gained most respect 
wv being myself, vet willing to learn the 
Fokot language and perform their tasks, 
rather than by pretending to be one of them 
In studving the language, | hadi help from 
Paul and Rachel—voung Pokot educated in 
mission schools who spoke quite good Ein- 
glish, There i no standard writing system 
AnTUaArEe, 50 hi ict io devise mM" OW 
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East Africa's mighty Rift Valley spreads broad 
fingers-into the Cherangant Hills (left), where 
those Pokot who farm make their home. Like living 


scarecrows, farmers keep birds fromt their crops by 


hurling stones and nud balls from raised platforms, 
adovlong chore usually assigned to children 
Turning soil that has supported humankind for 
millennia. a Pokot couple prepare to lay in ad crop 
of maize fabove). Using simple but ingenious 
irrigation systems, each family cultivates several 
anal plote at vorving altifuctes, 

Far out on the open ploin, grasslands support 
the Pokot herders; about a third of the tribe. 
Though tillers and grazers are closely tied through 
marriage and trade, tw plains Poker, with thetr 
large herds of cattle ond camels, are considered rich 
by their farming kinsmen. 
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Pokot Vanity Fatr: [n her fines! 
beds, and simedrad with) fed acher and 
ghee, a young pastoralist (above) turns 
oul for ¢. ceremony. Two wornten 
(opposite), one wearing her beer bowl 
CA C2] hetp eac oftiter ress 


Elaborate nechloces are daily attire 


These worn before womunhood are madr 


cif pla rowooden beads 
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inorderto keen track ofmy new vocabulars 
Language, of course, was no barrier to 
wheal my eves tanent me. Initially, wntil | 


no longer noticed, the women ecpecialls 





secemed spectacular twisted strands of offer 
hair, brass-ring ear loops, bright bead neck 
laces, elaborate iron and beaded belts, nvul 
ple bracelets and anklets of iron, steel wire, 
brass, copper, and even aluminum. Man, 
hid enhanced their beauty by having their 
mictrifts scaritied. 

The men dressecl in cloths trec| at the 
sheuleler “ETL sported neath miuicl-prai keene] 
hair, and many wore necklaces hung with 
enufiboxes mace of goat’= horn. 


Hill Farmers and Valley Herdsmen 





Two-thirds of the Pokot are farmers who 
ive in the Cherangani Hulls, where rainfall 
is sufficient, thouch seasonal: the rest are 
pastoralists of the drv plains on the Rit 
Valley floor. The two groups share essen- 
hially the sume social and ritual practices, 
cach making up the other's lacks by trading 
grain for milk and other animal products 

The hills of the farmers at first glance 
seen rand and steep—the highest rises to 
more than 11,000 feet. Lush bush clothes 
them, and cloud or mist often veils them, A 
second look reveals that wp to 7,000 or §.000 
feet they are dotted with individual huts 
perched on slopingfarmiand, The huts, 100 





to 500 vars apart, group together into die- 
tinct communities or neichborhoods, The 
three or four clans that make up each locality 
own and farm land near their clustered 
dwellings. A complex svstem of marriage 
and kin ties allows each Pokot family to cul 
tivate fields scattered throuchout the area 

To guard against crop failure, each family 
plants titferent crops at different altitudes 
en and women share work in the ltelds, 
and during busy periods the households of a 
neighborhood often form cooperative teams 
working cach other's farms in rotation 
some teams put themselves out for hire— 
the remuneration in beer 

Early.one Aucust mornme [went to visit 
KamaCherop(Motherof Daughterot Rain}, 
who lived onthe next ridge. [ met heras she 
carried water from the river. Predictably, 
the fattened area around herhut was chaotic 


with children milling around among the 
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goats and sheep. Cherop, the ten-vear-old 
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eldest daughter, was milking a goat and 
shouting ata brother to inspect more care- 
fully the ears of the sheep he was de-ticking. 

It didn't take long for RamaCherop to 
cook the morning meal; the maize had been 
pround the day before, Like other Pokot 
women, KamaCherop was skilled at cook- 
ing san. This staple food among the agricul- 
turists is made of ground grain cooked in 
boiling water. Using a long wooden spoon. 
she served the first and largest portion into 
her husband's tightly woven basket: it 
would be taken to him in the fields, The 
remainder was shared out evenly, along 
with servings of ecible leaves, 

Kamat heron and | walked down to the 
valley maize helds, where we found her 
husband, Morwarengan, busily weeding, 
Happy to take a rest, he moved into the 
shade and delved into his food basket. 


Conclaves Judge Disputes and Sorcery 


Now, in mid-August, most of the weecling 
was finished. Children could be left sitting 
on raised platforms to guard the crop against 
birds. This cave the men a chance to gather 
to rest, gossip, or do other tasks 

Pokot men, it seemed, alwavs could find 
time to meet with their friends at rofwo, an 
almost daily council held in a special areas 
under a large tree. Kokwo isa kind of open 
court for the settling of disputes. At kokwo, 
as elsewhere, a man should not sit on the 
bare ground, but on a stone, askin, or one 
of the beautifully crafted mini-stools that 
double as pillows. 

Women, for their part, met at the giat, 
the communal grinding stone under a big 
acacia tree, The stone was ten feet or more 
arross, On it five or six women could grind 
grain atonce, singing, laughing, and talking 
for hours. Only at the busiest periods would 
the women use their small individual grind- 
ing stones at home. 

The Pokot live by rules evolyed over gen- 
erations to make their way of lite secure. 
They do not condone an individual's resort- 
ing to witchcraft or sorcery: Ritual and 
mystical power—access to the spirits—rests 
with the community of elders, (Prophets, 
however, are revered. A community may 
bring gifts to a renowned seer to learn when 
the rain will come, how to ensure a good 
crop, or how successful a cattle raid will be.) 
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T recall an important kokwo convened to 
discuss suspected sorcery. It took place 
down in the valley, under a spreading fic 
tree. The women attend such serious meet- 
Ings, Sitting separate from the men. Though 
usually sient at kokwo, they exert a power- 
ful influence at such formal 
through mossip and persuasion at home 

Aman called Lomuria stood and repeated 
a curse as each of those present took 2 sip 
of beer from a calabash passed around. 

“Tranvone of you has bewitched the home 
of Neolitieng, then die, die soon,” said 
Lomurna. “The old men are saying ‘Let 
distase eat you, soon—tonrent."” 

liany man had failed to attend the kokwo 
or hesitated to drink the special beer, he 
would be suspect, Lveryone knew the beer 
contained powerful “medicmeé.” One sip 
wasenougn to kill the guilty person, though 
he might sicken slowly, taking more than a 
year to die. 

Ngolitieng rose and recounted in detail 


assemblies 





“The woman's traditional place,” says 
fhe agurhor fbowe) of the hearthstone 


where Pokot wives aif white dning 
groin (above right) or cooking porridge. 
ina het thot her neighbors helped 
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every aspect.of what had happened. A few 
weeks before, he explained, his brother's 
baby had died, and then his own daughter 
had suddenly fallen ill, shaking violenth 
Negolitieng had slaughtered a goat, and old 
men had come to bless the girl, But the next 
morning she was worse. We drove her to the 
mission hospital 30 miles away at Ortum, 
but she died that nicht. 

Everyone present agreed that Negolitieng 
had done-everything he could for the child. 
He had not taken anything fromanyone, nor 
had he recently quarreled. Opinion was 
unanimous that someone had used his evil 
power to curse Ngolitieng’s family 

| was fascinated. Most people thought it 
was Lokomol who had bewitched his home, 
Years before, Lokomol had had an aculter- 
ous affair with the wife of Neolitteng’s 
uncle. Lokotmol hacl been fined a large num- 
ber of goats and cows, paid to the husband. 
People were inclined to believe that Loko- 
mol still held a grudge against Neoliteng's 


family, But no one dared mention this to- 
day, aware thatif Lokomol was not cuilty he 
would be angered at the false accusation and 
might then do harm to the person who made 
it. If, on the other haned, he was guilty, the 
medicine in the kokwo heer soon would 
make him sick and he would ce, 

Nothing, so far as] know, ever happened 
to Lokomol—but then maybe he hadn't 
bhewttched Neoliteng’s home, 


New Father Has a Measure of Doubt 


Cine of the wisest and most respected 
elders was dignified old Chermit, vigorous 
despite his years, with a sparkling charm 
that peeked through ina glance or smile. He 
became aspecial friend, and early in my stay 
the people decided that Chermit should act 
as my father. I took hie clan name. 

lt was Chermit who advised me that I 
should marry Murray Roberts, the Kenyan 
who took the photographs on these pages. 

“Whenever your [nend comes to visit, you 





butld, Etirabeth Meverhoff ftved [the a Pohot with photographer Murray Roberts, 
whom she married in o native ceremony. “In true Pokot fashion,” she save, “I 
carried the water, ground the grain, and did the cooking.” Meverhof7, a Ph.D 
condidate at Cambridge University, was encourdged fo live with the Pokot fy the 
lote Dr. Louis §. B, Leakey, who had-grown up among Kenya's Ailey tribe. 
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Fancy headwork occupies fy-bedewiled 
herders (above) preparing fer a friend's 


SO POho-—c COMME-O;-aee Ceremony 
tat culminates in the youth's first 

mud cap. Chereafter, increasingly 
tloborate designs denote membership in 
various male ope-groups, Some men, 


however, forgo the traditional headdress, 
which disintegrates in the rain 
During sapana, RT 


deeply of milk mix ‘a with blood (fe 
an unportant source of protein drown 
neriadicaliy from their cattle. A rorer 
teat, meat i6 enjoved at ceremonial! 
occasions, when ocen ore slonehtercd 
ond shored with a 
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become very happy.” Chermit observed 
“He should give vou trui [the Pokot wed- 
ding bracelet! so that when you go to cere- 
monies in the surrounding hills, people will 
know that you are someone's wife.” Murray 
and | considered this; and when I went back 
to Chermit with a few questions, he only 
smiled, spread his ten fingers, and pointed 
to the last joint in his small finger saving, 
“Vou have this much doubt in your mind 
Goaway and think again, then find a goat, 
brew vour beer, and we shall have 4 cere- 
mony,” Chermit had made up his mind 


Motorbike Fulfills Bridal Gift 


Qur marriage, in the traditional ritual 
called nesio, Wasa happy confusion, all our 
neighbors joining in the singing, dancing, 
eating, and drinking. Twisting a strip of 
leather around the wife's wrist climaxes a 
Pokot wedding. A woman acquires a trum 
bracelet only after she has been promised or 
given gifts, usually land and livestock from 
her husbanrl’s see , Which she will later 
pass on to he 

With mv trum, “Wheres Ly promised mea va- 
n¢ty of animals and other gifts, later consoli- 
datecl in the form of a motorbike! The Pokot 
had hoped [ would receive an automobile so 
that we could drive people to the hospital. 

When Murray and I finally were-able to 
afford a-car, it became Chepoptukol': am- 
bulance and means of transporting goods to 
the weekly market at Sigor. It opened up 
other Pokot areas, like the communities of 
pastoralists ¢ on the plains to the east. The 
Pokot upland farmers regard the pastoral- 
ists as Ww ahi and letsured folk; thev don't 
have to endure endless stooping to work the 
coil, Although the herds of the mountain 
farmers consist mainly of goats and sheep 
and only a few cattle, each pastoralist family 
owns a large number and variety of live 
stock, and sometimes hundreds of cattle. 

All Pokot revere—almost idolize—their 
cattle. A man improvises songs about his 
most prized ox, extolling its size, color, and 
the shape of its horns. Every important 
transaction is sealed with the exchange of 
stock. For the pastoralists, of course, cattle 
are funclamental to theirsurvival—the basis 
of all economic and-social life 

The herders’ environment.on the whole is 
far harsher than that of the farmers, In their 
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het, parched world, people usually must dig 
for water during the dry season, which may 
last five months of the year, Their semiarid 
territoryv—part of the Rift Valley floor— 
supports low acacia and shrub, with grass 
growing only during the rainy seasot. 

For most of our months among the paste- 
ralists, Murray and I lived near Tangulbei 
in the compound of Limangura. His home- 
stead consistecl of thatched huts with several 
kraals grouped around. Fenced with cut 
thornbushes, each enclosure gave night 
shelter to one of his herds—cattle and don- 
keys, camels, goats and sheep, and calves. 

Limangura had three wives and seven 
children. Then there were his mother, the 
wife of a man with whom Limangura had 
often exchanged stock (her husband was fre- 
quently away at outlying cattle camps), 
Limangura’s ‘sister (visiting temporarily 
after a domestic quarrel), the various chil- 
dren, and of course livestock. Vet the place 
was functional and ordered. Each family 
unit had its own hut, every herd its own 
space, and each member—even the youn- 
gest—his or her responsibility. 


Full Household Shares Daily Round 


As among the farmers, pastoralist women 
are allocated enough stock al marriage to 
take care of their needs. This stock is passed 
on to their sons, who may eventually use it as 
part of the bridewealth paid to the wife's 
family when a man marries. 

On a typical day women and older girls 
rose just before dawn to milk their cows and 
camels. Each woman fed her own children, 
usually just milk, but occasionally some 
grain porridge as well. A small portion of 
milk was always saved for us. When Liman- 
gura was there, he would eat with the wife 
he spent the night with. By sunrise most of 
the stock had been let out to graze. Liman- 
gura and other men from the neizhborhood 
would usually leave their compounds in the 
morning to check cattle or sit under a tree 
and talk with iriends. 

I would keep the women company at their 
chores. Hands kept busy with sewing and 
repairing skin skirts, utensils, and intricate 
female adornments, or making the clarified 
butter called chee. The women loved listen- 
ing to mv tape recorder, especially to the 
songs from what they regarded as “my 
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country’ —not America, but the homeland 
of their farmer cousins a hundred miles. 
away in the Cherangani Hills: 

Cattle raiding still is a real threat among 
the Pokot, despite the Kenyan government's 
efforts to stop it. The devastation of war in 
Uganda and Ethtopia and the recent severe 
drought in East Africa have fostered new 
outbursts of armed theft. With modern 
weapons available, raiding today is far more 
serious and potentially deadly than when 
it was fought with spears and bows and 
arrows. A pastoralist family can lose all its 
herd animals in a single day—and without 
livestock, a family cannot survive, nor can 
the culture that revolves around it. 

During our visits with the pastoralists, no 
day went by without an exchange of word: 
on cattle raids—past, current, or threat- 
ened, More than once we had to shift camp 
because raids seemed imminent. But the 
boys. and young men moved about confi- 
dently with the cattle, breaking up the herd 
aS a protection against disease and to seck 
grass and water in areas considered safe. 

In their temporary camps, sleeping in the 
open or under skin mats or foliage thrown 
over a few upright sticks, the herders lived 
off milk and blood. Every two months orsoa 
steer is bled from a vein in the neck, vielding 
two to four pints of blood. 

The months—and vears—among the Po- 
kot passed as we followed the cattle, tilled 
the watered fields, danced, and-shared food 
around a hundred fires. But certainly Pokot 


initiation left in our minds some of the most 


lasting pictures. 

Coming of age for Pokot boys and girls 
entails acceptance of long-tstablished rit- 
uals. Both sexes eagerly anticipate these 
rites of passage to adulthood. 

The timing differs for male and female 
initiation, but the sequence and content are 
basically the same. A two- or three-month 
procedure, it starts with circumeision for the 
young men and women. A long period of 
seclusion follows, leading up to a public 
celebration, where the participants are pre- 
sented as new adults. 

Immediately after imitiation, the way ts 
open toa Pokot woman to marry and bear 
children. Most men, on the other hand, 
cannot marry for several vears after ini- 
ation, for it takes time to accumulate 
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sufficient livestock to pay bridewealth. 
Pokot women always spoke to me with 
great pride about their initiation rite: “It 
makes girls into women,” they said. The 
older women organize and control femaie 
initiation, which takes place in different 
neighborhoods every vear throughout the 
Pokot region, By the time a girl reaches 
puberty, she becomes anxious to be initiated 
and may even do so against her parents’ 
wishes. She and her girl friends usually de- 
cide lo go through initiation together. 
During the quick circumcision operation, 
publicly performed by an expenenced older 
woman, the girl must not flinch. Having 
withstood this ordeal, she becomes the price 
of her family and neighborhood. As the init- 
ate walks home, the women sing songs cele- 
brating the honor she has done her family. 
The family hut to which the initiate retires 
istaken over by the community women. The 
period of semi-seclusion begins. ‘The father 
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of the initiate must vacate; his daughter may 
not see him or certain other close male reéla- 
tives for the two to three month: until the 
final coming-out ceremony of kipuno. 

In the interim the initiate is known as a 
chemerion, neither a girl nor yet a woman. 
For the first few days the chemerion covers 
her face with ash and rests, being attentive 
to special evening songs the women sing to 
her. After about two weeks, when her cir- 
cumcision scar has formed, she and her fel- 
low initiates go into the hills to collect white 
chalk. Each morning the chemeri smear 
their faces and bodies with oa mixture of 
water and white chalk: this and loose hide 
cloaks obscure their identities (page 138). 

I recall the evening before kipuno at 
P’Simat in the Cherangani Hills: For the 
night's celebration it was young Chesinen’s 
turn to furnish a feast of goat and maize for 
the old women, just as other chemern had 
done, The men could hear the singing and 
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Beauty marks in the eyes of Pokot beholders, scars decorate a girls midriff 
(right). Fingernail scratches mark where pinches of flesh will be cut (left), 
traditionally on the stomach, occasionally on the back and waist. The wounds 
heal in-about a week, the pain willinely suffered for cosmetic appeal. 
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Rehind a rope mask, 


which concegis his 
ldentity, a Poot boy 
(above) becomes a man 
after a three-month 


circumcision: He anid his 
friends (Left, backs ta 
camera) receive blessings 
fram married worker, 
whose skin robes and 
ornaments the bovs borraw 
for the coming-oul 
ceremony. Dhow tne 
reason for don FLITE 
feminine attire 1¢ unclear 
it may be done to 
reinforce respect for 
WOMEN, Marriage, and 
motherhood. Through such 
rituals, the Pokot cement 
bonds between Sees, 


neighbors, and cura. 





festivity but they kept well away, knowing 
they would be bombarded with obscene 
jokes and gestures if they dared intrude. 

On the morning of kipuno we all went 
down to a certain shaded area in the vallev. 
Each chemerion was made to kneel, bend- 
ing over and burying her face in her hands. 
Like her fends, Chesinen hac to hold her- 
self stock-still as her mother disclosed to the 
assembled women personal details about 
her daughter's character 

“This is @ bad chemerion, KamatChe- 
sinen said. “My daughter is really bad. She 
has a big mouth. When she marries some- 
one, won'tahe take all those words with her? 
Now she will be away from my arms, and 
her husband will just beat her right away.” 


The old women took up the theme, quick- 
ly telling Chesinen how she should behave if 
she intended to stay married. KRoChepkech 
(“Ro” means “grandmother of ") summed 
up: “Lf vou marry someone,” she said, “fol- 
low the words of that home. Do what vou are 
told, Obey the one you marry.” 


Wife Obevs—With a Loud Voice 


Just before Chesinen was allowed to 
stand, her mother, seeming to relent from 
her earlier tirade, turned to her with these 
words: “I say, my daughter, you have no 
mouth when vou are a chemerion. But soon 
you should speak as I do—with a loud voice 
like mine, just as women do.” 

That morning gave me a sharp insight 





Flowers about to bloom, girls come of ave beneath chalk disguises during weeks of 


confinement and instruction, Beginning with pubitc circumcision, the puberty rite ends when 


initiates erieree as new wonen of o group coming-out ceremony (right). Most likely, they 


will be wed within a few days, in the past veur, as pressures hove grown for the Poot to 


Participate in. modern Kenyon society, many have adopted Wester dress. But, save the 
guthor, “the rituats ond beefs that sustain Pokot culture may not 20 readily expire.” 
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into Pokot women’s awareness of seemingly 
contracictory themes in their society: In 
their initiation rite, on the one hand they 
express an acceptance of the social ideal of 
obedience to husbands and fathers, while on 
the other they assert their strength and soli- 
darity as a group, with individual power to 
use their sexuality as they see fit. 

Now came the time for the chemeri to 
bedeck themselves for kipuno. A crowd 
gathered at P’Simat's dance area, From 
miles around people had come adorned in 
their finery to honor the initiates’ bravery 
anc to dance to jubilant songs. 

None of the guests, though, could match 
the grace and radiance of the “new women" 
when they joined the dance circle. Their 
bodies glistened with ghee, every ornament 
hung in place, and their bright bead neck- 
Jaces glittered in the sun, They danced with 
an air of aloof pride, but the excited crowd 
set the overall mood of celebration. | 

Four more days would pass before the end 
of initiation, Chesinen and her sister gracdu- 
ates spent three of them visiting male rela- 
tions who blessed them and promised gifts of 
livestock. On the fourth day, a final, very 
private ceremony took place that knotted 
the ritual bond between the older and youn- 
ger women of the neighborhood. That very 
night many of the initiates went as brides ta 
their husbands’ homes. There they would 
raise their families and, in coming years, 
teach their daughters, as would the men 
their sons, the elaborate rites that reaffirm 
traditional Pokot ways. 


Western Influence Growing Stronger 


Such a cultural continuation may be a 
fadingdream. The Pokotare under pressure 
to assume a more active. participatory role 
in modern Kenya. New roads cut through 
their homeland, from both east and west. 

Although the Pokot have withstood ac- 
culturation, their indifference has been 
Shaken by the recent drought and raiding 
and by ambitious development plans, Butto 
assume that life among the Pokot could, or 
even should, remain unchanged is uwnrealis- 
tic. | only hope that modernization will be 
carried through with an understanding of, 
and sensitivity to, Pokot beliefs and values. 
Ifnot, the dignity and pride of the Pokot peo- 
ple may be crushed and lost forever. 
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I was soon to leave his land when old 
Chermit, my Pokot father, died minutes be- 
fore I could reach his hut. His wife 1 found 
sitting on one of his favorite stones, looking 
out across the valley. No wailing. No dis- 
play of grief. She was simply silent. 

The past two years I have spent in 
England at Cambridge University complet- 
ing work for my doctoral degree. News of 
the Pokot comes in letters from Murray, 
who sometimes visits the area, and from 
Yohana, a Pokot boy I am putting through 
school in Ortum. Murray's latest letter was 
disturbing: When he recently went to 
Chepoptukai, he found that all our friends 
and neighbors there were in Western 
dress—difficult to imagine, yet I know it's 
no use lamenting the transformation. 


Change Is Fact of Pokot Life 


We had already observed changes in dress 
and an influx of Western goods when living 
with the agriculturists in 1979—a momen- 
tum of progress we knew would increase. 
The Pokot are not strangers to such influ- 
ences: Mission and government posts have 
been established in the area since the early 
1900s, But now the pressures to modernize 
are greater, especially among the agricultur- 
ists whose region the new roads have made 
much more accessible. 

Lremember, when Chermit died, feeling 
that an era had ended. But such a thought 
would have angered Chermit. Profound and 
proud, he knew how to adapt to change. 
Like him, «ome of the educated voung Pokot 
—Yohana, for instance—are beginning to 
see not only the beneficial aspects of West- 
ernization but the enduring values of their 
own culture as well, The future is theirs. 

The Pokot word for good-bye also means 
“thanks,” I never got to say good-bye to 
Chermit, but then I never said good-bye to 
the Pokot either, I hope I may say thanks, 
though, by playing a positive role in their 
future, helping to bridge the gap of under- 
standing between our ways and theirs, 

I feel lucky to have shared in the richness 
of the Pokot world. I often remember 
Chermit’s giving the words of traditional 
blessing, each phrase repeated by everyone 
present: “The stars are hearing, the earth is 
hearing. The people are hearing—all is weil, 
good, sweet. Then laugh, laugh, laugh.” 
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Desert find 
yields new 
early mammal 





FLECK OF JAWBONE and a few teeth 
unlocked from rock some 180 million 
years old, have revealed a toially naw species 
from the dawn of mammalian history. Until last 
summer only two types of mammals thal old 
had been found. All modern mammals, it was 
believed, descended from them. Then a Na- 
tional Geographic-supporied expedition ied 
OY Harvara University paleontologistand biol- 
ogy professor Or. Farish A. Jenkins, Jr, un- 
earthed the specimen (lower left}, less thana 
centimeter long, in Arizona's Painted Desert 
The teeth (lef) share characteristics with those 
of ithe previously known species, out also dis- 
play features all their own. The discovery ol 
[his tiny creature— probably a shrewlike in- 
sectivore, says Dr. Jenkins—ados new dimen- 
sionto our knowledge of early mammals 
share such exciting finds of science: nomi- 
nate a triend for memnbersnip below 
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A Special Message for Readers of NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
You can now acquire for your home the ultimate collection of 


the world’s great classics, 


The 100 Greatest Books Ever Written 


Bound in genuine leather and accented with real gold. 


Like fine horniture and original art, beautiful books have 
long been among the esteemed treasures of fine homes. 
For generations, discerning men and women have 
especially sought leather-bound editions of the great 
classics... for their worth as literature and for their 
incomparable beauty in the home. Today such books are 
not easily acquired. Yet, with this announcement, 
readers of National Geographic are invited to own “The 
100 Greatest Books Ever Weitten" in ene of the mast 
beautiful leather-bound edithons ever published, 


Beautiful books lend grace to every home. Whatever 
the setting, fine leather-bound books impart an aura of 
distinction and evoke a feeling of substance. They are 
elegant in and of themselves; they bring importance to 
their surroundings 

And, for those eo fortunate to acquire such books, 
there is the sheer joy of possession. For these are things ot 
beauty that enrich our lives and exalt our senses. Like a 
treasured antique, a deticate print, a favorite work of 
porcelain, each beautiful book is personally prized and 
iovingly owned, Indeed, for those acquainted with 
beautifi) books, at @ difficult to imagine one's home 
without them 


Like fine art, these volumes will 
be treasured always, 


Books are treasured not just for their beauty. Chat, too 
but aloo for their content. Consider the titles chosen for 
this incomparable collection —books which have been 
recognized as outstanding for decades or centuries. The 
greatest novels the world has ever known—among them, 
Melville's Mfoby Dick, Dickens’ A Cite. and 
Cervantes Don Quire, Works of serious thought, suchas 
Plate’s Repubii¢, Heroic epics: Homer's Iliad and Virgil's 
Aruil, Sharp-witted satire, such as Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels. Works of bratty, 
brechuching Whitman's Lerten of Cries 

Here are the ttans of 
Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, Dante, 
Dumas; and Destoevekhy. Tolstoy and 
Turgenev. Our own beloved Mark Twain 
James Joyce. Henry lames. Here are books 
that educate, uplift, instruct, and inspire 
hooks: you can enjoy for a lifetime and 
bequeath to future generations 
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Genuine full-leather bindings. 
It is becoming more and more difficult to find books 
bound entirely in genuine leather, Some publishers 
produce volumes with only spines covered in leather, the 
reat of the binding covered with cloth. These simply 
cannet compare in beauty with full-leather bindings. So 
please note: Every book in this: collection will be fully 
bound in genuine leather, 

Intricate cover designs accented 

with real 22kt gold. 

Each luxurious full-leather binding will be deeply inlaid 
with real gold on the spine and in perfectly matched 
golden designs on the front and: back covers. Then, to 
bring out the full beauty of each cover design, the pages 
will be gilded alone al] three sides with a enecial golden 


finish Centuries-old traditions of 


fire book craftsmanship. 
In atcordance with centuries-old customs, each book will 
be hound with a raised or ‘hubbed spine—both For added 
beauty, and durability. The endsheets will be of cepant 


moire fabric, and each volume will have its own 
permunently sewn ribbon page marker. The paper tor 
each volume will be especially milled to last for 
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SPACE SHUTTLE 


‘Columbia’s Astronauts’ Own Story” was mag- 

nificent. From that first sunrise on the launchpad 

through the uncertainty of lift-off, vou felt that 
vou Were right with them 

Elizabeth Spear 

Woodstock, Vermont 


The article by Tom Wolfe mentions “the flight 
engineer, a good old boy from Oklahoma named 
Jack Ridley." This implies some sort of mechani 
whose only contnibution was the broomstick he 
gave Yeageraéa lever 
Jack Ridley wasa major inthe Air Force, hada 
master’s degree In acronautical engineering, and 
was an accomplished flicht-test pilot in his own 
right, The “right stuff” isn't limited to the pilots 
Many of the behind the scenes flight-test engi 
neers made it possible for the good old bovs to 
make the big time. 
Vern Prentiss 
Lt Cel: Air Force (Ret. 
Corona ene Mar, California 


Vr. Yount'’s asserbon that we are not far from 
going to the stars sounds Buck Rogersish 

A spacecraft traveling at | 000 times the speed 

of the astronauts on their way to the moon (15 

million mph) would require 192 years to reach 
Proxima Centaun, the very nearest star 

John Aueblin 

Carmel, New yaork 


fadeed, by today's lechnaloey HU would luke a 
On? De for men to reek even Lie ouler planets 
Hui stargazing first led man to escape earth's 
bonds. Surely we can allow astronaul Jolen 
Fouvg some poetic license to dream of veniwring 


ii tree ifars 


EVEREST CLIMB 


Though remarkable, Messner’s solo climb of 

Mount Everest was absolute madness. Rule 

number ane for all climbers is not to go alone! | 

cannot tip mv hat to Mr. Messner for his 
Tools hens 

word Rogers 

Palo Alto, (California 


Reinhold Messner! IT write not to detract but to 

question. What can the GEOGRAPHIC offer as 

proof of Messner’s self-acclaimed:- achievements? 

Is the photo of the tripod conclusive, in your 
onimon? 

Bk. B: Johns 

Arlington, Virginia 


Not one but several knowledgeable climbers have 
no doubt that Mesener, on oulilanding Moun- 
taineer, reached the summit of Rverest. And the 
tripod confirms if. 


INDIAN OCEAN 


The bust at the left of the picture on page 437 is 

not a bust of George V of England. [| think you 
will find it to be a bust of Lord Kitchener, 

V. 0, Marquez 

St.-Larzare, Vaudreuil, Quebec 


The Sevehelles government identified these busts 
ofthe British monarchs, now being stored pena- 
ine renovation of amuscom, Buckingham Palace 
saveike hairline, mustache, and decorations ap- 
pearto be those of George V 


NAHANNI 


What a pleasant surprise to open my first copy of 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC to Douglas Chadwick's 

article about the Nahanni wilderness park. | 

have had glimpses of natural, breathtaking 
hemuty, 

Ada G. Sanderson 

Falls Church, Virginia 


lam writing to express my dismay at certain as- 
pects of “Nahanni: Canada's Wilderness Park.” 
In several instances the author deals with the 
hackeround of exploration and personages who 
have frequented the area from time to time. 

T am totally amazed that the author over- 
looked a September 1963 expedition of four 
Canadian Army personnel who traveled up the 
Nahanni, portaged Virginia Falls, went on to 
Rabhitkettle Hotsprings, and subsequently re- 
turned to their starting point at old Fort Nelson, 

Capt. Christopher C, Smith 
Canadian Forces Base 
Edmonton, Alberta 


GEOGRAPHIC READERS 


T was surprised to read in the September 1981 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC that its readership had 
reached 35 million. In vour December 1977 issue 
you noted that membership hac risen to ten mil- 
lion. As such again in readers seems unlikely, ! 
am wondering if it was a misprint 
Robert Shaw 
Port Williams, Nova Scotia 
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John Hancock can help you here 
and now. Not just hereafter. 


Por 119 years. our life 
insurance professionals 
have helped provide a 
future for families and 
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The National Grograpite Sectely now hos 
10,850,000 members. Gut indedbendent reader- 
ip surveys indicate thal three ta four people 
read cach magazine. Therefore, we estimate our 
current readervhip at 35 million. 


MAYA ART 


Tam troubled over the article concerning Maya 
art treasures. On page 234, the author laments 
damage done to the drawing of a drummer. He 
then shows two different drummers, with only 
scant similarities. 
Ronald G. Helma 
Adrian, Michigan 


The drummers are tie same; the photograph tak- 
en after tie vpandaliim ts a close-up. 


MONO LAKE 
Mono Lakeis indeed a victim, butef natural eva- 
lution rather than sintster plots. The theory of 
evolution proclaims that the stronger species 
shall dominate. Mankind should not be excluded 
from the ever changing equation laheled “natu- 
ral balance.” 
James H, Benson 
Altudena, California 


The article referred to the Salton Sea as the 
protein-rich lake that birds may go to when 
Mono Lake no longer can provide for them. 
Most people are unaware that the Salton Sea is 
in trouble itself. Proposals for geothermal devel- 
opment and water conservation may drop the 
seas level by 14 feet and salinity may zoom to 
more than one hundred thousand parts per mil- 
lion within ten vears. This will destroy the fish- 
ery, much of the zooplankton, and have a 
devastating effect on many of the 300 species of 
birds that inhabit the Salton Sea. 
J, M. Ritter, Chief Ranger 
Salton Sea State Recreation Area 
North Shore, California 


The article on Mono Lake in the October 1981 is- 
SUE Was Very interesting, but it raised same ques- 
tions, On page 504 it states “today its water is two 
and a half times as salty as the ocean. Ironically 
the undrinkable lake is dwindling further to feed 
the faucets of Los Angeles. .. ." Surely the peo- 
ple of Los Angeles are not drinking salt water, Is 
the lake water desalinated? 
Sterling P. Backus 
Clarkston, Washington 


Los Angelenos are nol drinking salt water. As we 
say tn the following sentence, most of the streams 
that once fed the lake are now diverted fo ague- 
ducts before they reach Mono Lake. 


APHRODISIAS 


lf the history texts of my youth had been written 

insuch clear poctic narrative, my present mind's 
eye view of the past would now be less blurred. 

Anne R. Woodruff 

Hamilton, Montana 


SILVER 


In Jone of this year | was a patient in the burn 

unit at University Hospital in Ann Arbor, Michi- 

gan. The silver sulfadiazine to which vou refer in 
your article was used, and itis a lifesaver. 

| Mrs. Robert Wingett 

Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


In your article you gave the impression that 

Potosi is.in Peru. Potosi and the Potosi mint, 
now a museum, belong to Rolivia 

Martin Inchauste Echazu 

Kentwood, Michigan 


Potast is now in Bolivia, but Mr. Boraike war 
writing of the silver mined after the Spantih ¢on- 
quest, when the meowntain wes part. of the 
viceroyally of Peru, as he states. 


As something of an aficionado of word usage, | 
mnquirc about a line on page 285 of the September 
1981 issue. It is stated that a silversmith can 
“beat it into a leaf nearly 150 times thinner than 
this page.” Something in me rebels against the 
use Of a whole number to express a reduction. 
(Would Isay“lam twice as thin as he"?) My sense 
of propriety requires “nearly 130th the thickness 
af hic page. i 
Robert B. Rosenthal 
Mason City, lown 


Fou are ferice as right. 


SOLAR SYSTEM 


The chart included with the July issue is really 
fantastic. It makes my old charts seem ancient. 

] am 66 years old ancl still make a valiant at- 
tempt to learn two new facts every day. (In five 
years, that’s 3,650 new facts added to my 
knowledge.) 

Rody J. Clutter 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Chitter, we are oepresied, 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Geographic Moagasine, Box 37448, 
Washington, D.C. 20033, and should include 
sender's address and telephone number. Not all 
letters can be used, Those that are will often be 


edited and excerpted. 
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NW THE ACTIVE 
young Londoner Ivor Noél Hume, nothing 
seemed more exciting than to become an Egyp- 
tologist. “When [ told my guardian, he said, 
‘That is an avocation, not a profession,’ ” re- 
calls the man who became resident archaeolo- 
eistiaf the Colonial Williamsburg Foundation 

To corroborate some artifacts from the lost 
settlement of Wolstenholme Towne, Noél 
Hume dived on a wreck off Bermuda. Once, 
unexpectedly, his air tank ran dry, 

‘TL tried to ascend slowly,” saves Noél Hume 
“When the sun came out, [thought I'd reached 
the surface and took the rerwlator out—and | 
still had seven feet to go.” 

Exhausted, he surfaced 40 yards from the 
support boat and waved for his wife, Audrey, 
the project's historian, to throw him a line 
‘She couldn't hear me, thought [was fine, and 
just smiled and waved back,” he says. Which 
only goes to show that sometimes archaeolo- 
mats have to make a lot of noise before the 
world listens to them, and endure a good deal 
of trauma to painstakingly prove their points 


| HILE A SCHOOLBEOY in California, 
'Y Merlin D. Tuttle flunked the fifth grade 
“l was spending too much time studving 





IMAGINATION af 


bats and other small mammals,” he savs. Dr. 
Tuttle also became a falconer, expertise he ap- 
plied when training caged bats in Panama 

“There was one bat [had worked with fora 
couple of days and then released,” he recalls, 
“Later the same bat suddenly appeared out of 
the forest and tried to land on my hand in hope 
of a meal.” 

Dr. Tuttle is now'in Thailand working with 
conservationists to protect the world's small- 
est mammal, Kitt's hog-nosed bat, which 1s 
about the weight of a large bumblebee. 





OOMETIMES being « scientist can make 
Soo more of an expert than vow realize, 
according to Elizabeth L. Meverhoff, who re- 
centhy spent six years living with the Pokat 
people of Kenya 

“T was watching an initiation ceremony, 
she recalls. “Pokot rituals have certain chesig- 
nated events, but the sequence often changes 
I turned to an old man and asked what was 
going to happen next. ‘You've been here so 
long,’ he replied, “vow tell wy." 

California born, Meverholf was an art stu- 
dentat VELA until she attended an anthropol- 
ogy lecture by the late Dr. Louis S. B. Leakey 
Now she is completing her doctorate on Pokot 
women at Cambridge University in Englanc 
and plans to return to Kenya, 

“T would like to do something practical,” she 
gave, “Perhaps a medical program combiming 
Pokot trachtions with modern medicine.” 
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All across the country, you'll see and trip length. And California figures 
siens announcing the best eas mileage will be only 2 miles per gallon less, 
carin Amenca. Che new Honda Civic While the highway signs remind 
S00 bE. Hatchback. vou of our food mileage, wed like to 

The official figures put it this wav, remind you that Honda places no limits 
EPA estimated 41] mpg. Andestimated on good engineering, 

93 highway. You should use 41 mpg tor You Il find icin the peppy 1335cc 
companson only. Actual highway mile- engine. And inthe front-wheel drive, 
age will probably be less. Yourmileage = 4-wheel independent suspension and 
may differ depending on speed, weather 5-speed transmission. 

—_ We lowered the hoodline 
| and improved the acrody- 
namics. Which helps improve 
the gas mileage. We raised the 
level of comfort. With plush 
reclining front bucket seats. 
And unted glass. 

Wow every time vou see 
the sign, think of the car: the 
new tue-eficient Honda 
Civie FE. Estimated 41) miles 


| per gallon. And 55 highway. 
The (BBS Unites States P4e Inverted Canter ot or : 
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Call United or your Travel Agent. 
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Call your travel agent or Amtrak. 
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